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Yielding may be a sign of strength 
Art of Yielding . , 

or of weakness. Compromise may 
arise either out of a limp indifference or out of a 
readiness to acknowledge that one does not live alone 
in the world. Every individual is within himself a 
compromise of his own tastes, powers, and desires. 
Some of these must yield, at times, that others may 
have their sway. . The desk resigns in favor of the din- 
ner-bell, and fresh air compromises with the radiator. 
So long as men differ, and yet must live together, they 
will have to study the art of yielding in a good cause 
without letting go of the cause itself. 


en 
Evading Evil What is done cannot be undone. 
Consequences As Daniel Webster said, ‘‘ The 


past at least is secure.’’ This is a pleasant truth as 
applied to good deeds, but it is a sad truth as ap- 


plied to evil doing. If we are on the wrong side, or 
if we do wrong while we are on the right side, our 
action must stand, as a record and in its influence, for 
all time, even though we come to repent of it, and to 
strive for its nullifying. We may do many things 
else of a better kind, but that one wrong act which 
we regret cannot be wholly as though it had nevér 
been. The best way of evading the consequences 
of evil doing, is by avoiding the doing of any evil 
which shall have consequences. 
_ 


From the Materiat Material deeds may be transformed 

to the Spiritual jnto spiritual.power. Just how the 
cup of cold water given in the name of Christ be- 
comes a spiritual blessing to the giver, we cannot 
know. But we do know that every deed done with 
a view to the glory of Jesus, and for his sake, is 
capable of this infinite change. The motive of the 
act gives it this peculiar quality. The least thing 
done for God to man is transferred from the world 
of sense and perception, and becomes a means of 
power in the spiritual world. If we want more of 
our deeds thus spiritually empowered and ennobled, 
we must multiply deeds done simply and singly for 
God. All the deeds we do may be thus transmuted. 
All our acts may be lifted to this plane of higher, 
infinite significance. It will come about when we do 
** all to the glory of God.’’ 


RO 
Loyalty Every virtue has its counterfeit 
or Prejudice = = vice. Wheat is counterfeited by 
the tares. And, like the tares, the difference be- 


tween the virtue and the vice may often be detected 
only when the crop is near the harvest. Thus firm- 
ness in loyalty to principle has its counterfeit in the 
acerbity and undue emphasis with which we assert 
our own view of things, and the sharp temper with 
which we encounter dissent or opposition. Loyalty 
to principle is perfect: only when we are able to 
eliminate the private element, the -personal feeling, 
which leads to useless and harmful friction with 
others, and puts the truth before them in an un- 
pleasant light. A man who has a great principle 
close to his heart is likely to be most careful not to 
compromise it by obtruding his personal limitations 
and peculiarities into the discussion of it. He will 
avoid anything that is likely to repel inquiry or ex- 
cite ill-temper in others, He may be impassioned 
in his loyalty to it, but he will be ‘‘as mild as he is 
game ’’ in its advocacy and defense. The obtrusion 
of the personal element of private passion both weak- 
ens his championship, and shows the limits of his 
devotion. 
= 


Thinking Thinking about one’s self is a very 


about One's Self different matter from talking about 
one’s self. Many a man talks freely about himself 
just because he does not think much about himself. 
And many a man will not speak about himself just 
because he thinks so much about himself. The one 
talks about himself as freely as he would talk about 
others, because he hag no more thought about him- 
self than he has about others, and he does not hesi- 
tate to speak freely about any one—himself included 


—who happens to come into the range of conversa- 
tion ; the other thinks so much more about himself 
than he does about anybody else, that he is always 
on guard lest he should let his self-consciousness 
show itself as it is. If he wants to mention an inci- 
dent in which he is an actor, he either speaks of 
himself in a roundabout way, or he prefaces his re- 
mark with the words, ‘‘ If you will pardon a personal 
reference,’’ and makes his egotism all the more 
prominent by thus saying. It is sometimes refresh- 
ing to hear a man speak of himself as naturally as he 
would speak about another, with no apparent thought 
that he is of any special importance or of any spe- 
cial non-importance. It is sometimes painful to 
obsefve a man’s painfulness in being obliged to 
mention himself, er to refrain from so doing, just 
because he alone is so prominent in all his thoughts. 


CA 


Contempt a Darkener of the Being 


E CAN almost see the curtains falling, the blinds 
shutting, the doors closing, and the darkness 
gathering in the heart of one who allows contempt 
for a fellow-being to fill his mind. They that look 
out of the windows are darkened, not by the failing 
and feebleness of age, but by the withdrawal of the 
influences of sympathy and love. Love is no ingre- 
dient of contempt. Every feeling of contempt for 
others allowed and expressed is tending toward the 
darkening of our own inner being, is making us less 
able to receive light or to see people and things in 
their true relations. 

‘*Commend me to all the officers. Wish them 
to beware of bitterness,’’ wrote Cromwell to his son- 
in-law, Lieutenant-General Fleetwood, then com- 
manding in Ireland. Into contempt for another 
enters bitterness, into bitterness something of malice, 
into malice something of malignity, and into malig- 
nity something of the pit. 

Every emotion we indulge either clarifies, enlight- 
ens, and gives new insight to the mind, or darketis, 
obscures, and lessens its power of perception. 
Emotions and states of mind are to be. judged by 
their effect on the mind itself, and not alone by their 
effect on the outside world through their expression 
in acts. The self-educating power of the spirit, its 
ability to enlarge and strengthen itself, depends on 
its power to exorcise every feeling which is not of 
the higher order. This ability comes from the repe- 
tition of the exorcising act. The power to put aside 
a wrong or lower mood grows with the determination 
Right feel- 
Wrong ones, dwelt upon 
and encouraged, obscure and degrade the spirit. 


always to entertain the better emotions. 
ings upbuild and purify. 


There is much truth in Wordsworth’s suggested 
idea that the deep power of jOy aids us to see into 
the life of things. Joy expands and lights the soul, 
restoring it to something of its original capacity. 
Joy and all cognate mf ngs belong to the order of 
discerning emotions. In the light of certain moods 
of gladness, joy, cheerfulness, thankfulness, we do 
indeed often see deep into the life of things. Joy 


carries with it power of insight. In a moment of 
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rapture it is possible that we should come actually to 
know more of God than years have taught us, because 
the spirit itself has become, through the bliss of its 
being, an organ fitted to apprehend divine things. 
‘Through joy effulgence is acquired above,’’ says 
Dante. Contempt is as the tarnishing of the bril- 
liancy of the spirit. 

As joy intensifies our power of perception, so the 
contemptuous attitude of mind actually shrinks and 
dwarfs our spiritual apprehension. Contempt cuts 
‘off our knowledge. What we despise we shall not 
become acquainted with. We shall let it alone, if 
we do not attempt to put it out of existence. ‘‘He 
is despised "’ is but a degree before ‘‘ He is rejected 
of men.’’ ‘‘ He that rejécteth you rejecteth me ; 
and he that rejecteth me rejecteth him that sent 
me.’’ Contempt of our fellow-men will not stop 
with them. It reaches through and beyond them 
into contempt for Him (incredible thought) who 
made men. It strikes at God, but covertly and 
obscurely. 

Contempt is but another of those flimsy shelters 
irito which the soul creeps to excuse itself from right 
action. It is easier to despise a man than to con- 
form to his righteous teaching. The moment we 
admit that such teachings are worthy, that moment 
we are judged by them. The only way of escape for 
ourselves from self-judgment is to contemn them as 
beneath our attention, or as unworthy in themselves. 
This explains much of the prevalent contempt of 
religion, and of what men know ip their secret hearts 
to be true religion. And in lower spheres of knowl- 
edge we palliate our ignorance by disdain. It soothes 
our self-esteem to feel that, since we are unacquainted 
with any particular department of learning or art, it 
is in itself not worth knowing. 
~ Contempt arises from paucity in our nature, mea- 
gerness, and the pain we experience in widening our 
sympathies. Unwillingness to receive from others, 
--and unwillingness to let our good-will go out to 
- others, mark the contemptuous spirit. The first 

cloud that casts its shade on the spirit on its way to 
the darkness of contempt is indifference. There is 
an unspoken irony in the cold indifference with 
which one may regard another, a fine-pointed scorn 
in the very nonchalance of the attitude one may 
assume toward the belief or the standards of conduct 
of his neighbor, which is the first stage of that bitter- 
ness, wrath, and malice which the Bible bids us put 
away, and for which it bids us substitute kindness 
and tenderheartedness for the neighbor himself. 

The Christian is one who, so far as he has shared 
the mind of the Master, has learned the pure joy of 
that clearness—that crystalline clarity of spirit—that 
comes from loving the neighbor, from calling no man 
common orunclean. Christian sweetness, sympathy, 
love, interest in others, and admiration of what does 
not appeal directly to our self-interest, these states 
of mind indicate a power to get out of the. dominion 
of self into light and liberty. Yet contempt is so 
Natural to us that we may ask whence comes this 
power, how may it be obtained, and is it possible for 
us personally to obtain it. What can lift us far 
above the glooms of contempt and cynicism, and 
their final outcome of hate of God and man, into 
the- light of a love that cannot be obscured or 
dimmed ? 

It is a fact, not singular and not untraceable in its 
connection with this darkening trait of human na- 
ture, that only the reception of God’s love to us in 
Christ eliminates the darkness of contempt, and fills 
the inner being with a pure, transparent light. The 
simpler and stronger our belief of God’s free and 
unmerited love to us in Christ, the more speedily 
will contempt and all similar evil feelings disappear. 
Wherever this gospel is preached, contempt retires, 
and the community and the individual believer live 
in the overflowing sunshine of that great’ love where- 
with God has loved us, and diffuse it to all about 
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SOPEN LETHERS 


Peter's Knowledge A man who has an idea that the Bible 
of the school as an institution began with 
Old Testament Robert Raikes, is sometimes startled 
at facts showing the extent and thoroughness of Bible- 
school teaching two thousand years ago. He who does 
not realize how well taught were Jewish children in their 
homes and Bible schools at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, cannot account for facts which he meets with in 
the New Testament story. Here comes a Pennsylvania 
reader with an inquiry that shows this state of surprise. 
He asks : 


Where, when, and how did the Apostle Peter get his knowledge 
of the scriptures of the Old Testament? He quotes freely and 
accurately on the Day of Pentecost and afterwards. 

Peter was a Jew. He had become familiar with the 
Old Testament scriptures in his boyhood home, in the 
Bible school of his community, in the synagogue services 
which he attended week by week. He was, it is true, 
counted by the priests and scribes ‘‘ unlearned and igno- 
rant,’’ in the sense that he was not trained in a college or 
a theological seminary ; but even a common Jew at that 
time had a better training in the Bible than a German 
boy had in Luther's day, a Scotch boy in the days of 
John Knox, or a New England boy in the days of the 
Puritans. Every Jewish child nowadays is well trained 
in the Bible, and has better advantages in that line than 
many a child of nominally Christian parents. Timothy 
was the son of a Greek father and a Jewish mother. 
Paul knew that Timothy had good Bible training on his 
mother’s side, even if his father neglected him. There- 
fore Paul said to Timothy: ‘‘ From a babe thou hast 
known the sacred writings which- are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which -is in Christ 
Jesus.’’ Peter got his Bible knowledge when and where 
our children ought to get it, while young, at home and 
in the Bible school. 








— 


It is natural to feel that the early 
Christians had more help from God, 
: and more power to- work for God, 
than we have. But why should we doubt that the cause 
of Christ has made progress in all the centuries, and that 
the followers of Christ are enabled by him to do all that 
any follower of his ever did in behalf of his cause? 
One of his dear ones in New York state comes with the 
following question, in this line : 


Is the Day of 
Miracles Past ? 


The question came up in our Bible class, Is the day of miracles 
past? The opinion of the class is that it has passed, as there is ne 
need now of signs or wonders in order that we may believe in 
Christ. It is said in John rq: 12-14 that Jesus said: ‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I 
do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do ; 
because I go unto my Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son. If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will doit."" And 
according to Matthew 17 : 20, “‘ Jesus said unto them, Because of 
your unbelief: for verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence 
to yonder place ; and it shall remove : and nothing shall be im- 
possible unto you.'’ I would like your opinion upon this. ‘‘ He 
that believeth,''"—does not that include all of his believing chil- 
dren, even that we may have the power to perform miracles, as 
did the apostles? Do we lack faith to step out upon the promises 
that they may be “‘yea"’ and ‘‘amen"’ to our souls? 


There was not, nor is there, a ‘‘ day of faith,’' or a 
‘«day of miracles.’’ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and forever. We can always trust him 
fully according to our day. He will help us in that day. 
A miracle is a wonder, a sign, a proof of Christ's power to 
help, when there is any special need of such proof. Chris- 
tianity is now the greatest of miracles. How the disci- 
ples would have wondered atit! Christianity is sufficient 
to convince those who honestly want to be informed and 
assured of the truth. He who really believes on Christ 
will not want Christ to enable him to work any wonders 
just for the sake of working them. If a miracle be really 
necessary to enable a disciple to do his duty for Christ, 
we have no reason to doubt that it will be performed. 
But it is pleasant to realize that we can do more for 
Christ every day, if we do all that we can do, without 
any special miracle, than the disciples of old could do 
in their day. We can do all things that we have to do 
through Christ strengthening us. If miracles are really 


7 ce 
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necessary, ‘we can hope for them ; but they don't seem 
to be necessary yet awhile in our case, and it is to be 


hoped and believed that we shall not work any unneces- 
sary miracles. 





A Saint 


By Frederic Fairchild Sherman 


HE made a sacrifice of love 
To God above, 
a And when, he reads the open scroll 
Of her sweet soul 
He will find nothing written there 
But hymn and prayer. 


Her thoughts were like the lights divine 
Before a shrine ; 

And she was like a patient nun 

Who kept each one 

About the altar always bright 

Both day and night. 


The world made beautiful with dreams 
A temple seems a) 

In which she worshjped—like a saint 
Some one should paint 

With quiet face and happy eyes 

In Paradise. 


New York City. 
CH 


Melanchthon—“ Teacher of 
Germany ” 


By the Rev. Professor Dr. George H. Schodde 


T IS now a little more than thirteen years ago, when, 
in November, 1883, the whole Protestant Church, 
with marked unanimity and enthusiasm, commemorated 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Luther. 
Now church and school have reason to remember with 
gratitude the merits and work of the modest, timid, and 
unselfish Wittenberg savant, the ‘ other self’’ of the great 
Reformer in the noblest sense of the word, Philip Me- 
lanchthon. 

On the 16th of February, 1897, occurs the four- 
hundredth birthday of this mighty scholar, whose name 
is inseparably linked with the great intellectual and 
ecclesiastical upheaval of the sixteenth century. It 
would be interesting speculation for the historian to try 
to determine what the Reformation would have been if 
by the side of the [aggressive and radically inclined 
“Luther Providence had not placed also the gentle Me- 
lanchthon. Professor Schmidt, of the University of 
Strassburg, in his standard biography of Melanchthon, 
says : 

‘‘In truth, if, eafter these three centuries that have 
passed by since the days of the Reformation, we are 
permitted to draw any conclusion, it is this, that it was 
an especial providential act of God that brought these 
two men together. Luther would probably not have 
been able alone to accomplish successfully the work of 
the Reformation. He needed very much the scientific 
scholarship and the calm judgment of his younger friend. 
But Melanchthon, too, would not have been able to do 
this without the heroic spirit of a Luther. The mighty 
Luther, who addressed his words to the people at large, 
often aroused the animosity of the princes and of the 
learned men of the times ; the quiet, finer-grained, clas- 
sically trained Melanchthon reconciled these again, 
and through him the Protestant doctrine received its 
proper form and shape, and no longer appeared merely 
as a violent protest against the existing order of things.’’ 

No one recognized and appreciated af its full worth 
and value the strong points of Melanchthon’s character 
and talents, and how indispensable he was in that criti- 
cal age, than Luther did himself. On this subject he 
says: ‘‘It is my business to root out the stumps and 
logs, to grub out the thorns and thistles, to clean out the 
swamps, and hew.a road through the forest ; but Master 
Philip goes on his way silently and gently, plows and 
plants, sows and waters, with pleasure, as the Lord has 
richly blessed him with gifts.’’ 

And yet these two men, who so thoroughly supple- 
mented and complemented each other, were by birth, 
training, natural trend and tendency of mind, radically 
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different. It cannot even be said that there ever existed 
a warm personal friendship between them, ,such as 
marked the relationship between Melanchthon and his 
biographer Camerarius. Their temperaments differed 
too greatly to permit this. ~ What drew and bound them 
together was the conviction that, however greatly they 
differed in talents, these gifts in both cases were devoted 
to the one and only aim of advancing the kingdom of 
God among men. Luther's spiritual gift was not that 
of his friend ; yet the Church needed them both, and in 
this fact their diversity found a higher unity. 

In countless forms the character and development of 
Melanchthon stood out in bold contrast to that of Luther. 
The latter sprang from the lowly of the lowly, and 
was himself a charity student, while Melanchthon 
came from the higher social circles, and his education 
was directed by no less a person than his famous rela- 
tive, Reuchlin, the great humanist. Melanchthon passed 
through no such a spiritual ‘‘storm and stress’’ period 
as proved the turning-point in the career of the Saxon 
monk, and without which, humanly speaking, he would 
never have been the historic figure that he proved to be. 
The younger friend: never experienced the throes and 
travails of a new spiritual life that really furnishes the 
key to the career of the older. Melanchthon’s external 
and internal development was peculiarly placid and 
serene. His was tlie career of a gifted and bright human- 
ist of the better type, who took his degree at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg when a mere stripling of about a 
dozen years. He was undoubtedly the brightest star, 
intellectually, in the remarkable constellation of scholars 
in the church of the Reformation, and, as far as gifts are 
concerned, easily outranked Luther. There was seem- 
ingly nothing in the early development of the man that 
prepared him for the position of prominence which he 
occupies in the Protestant Church, a chief actor in the 
work of the Reformation, the author of the chief and 
oldest confession of Protestantism, that of Augsburg and 
of its Apology, and the teacher of the Protestant pastors of 
Germany for generations through his Loci Theologici, 
the first dogmatical summary of the teachings of the 
Evangelical Church. Melanchthon was not a theologian, 
and never entered the ranks of the ministry. ~He went 
to Wittenberg as professor of Greek when a youth of 
twenty, and only through Luther's influence did he begin 
to teach theology. He never could be persuaded to 
accept the degree of Doctor of Theology, ‘Although he 
lectured on theological subjects to audiences of thousands. 

Although most widely known as a theologian, Me- 
lanchthon’s most honored title is that of Preceptor 
Germania,—'‘* Teacher of Germany."’ He was the 
greatest and most popular university teacher of his day, 
and students flocked to his lecture rooms from all the 
corners of the civilized world. His learning was cosmo- 
politan, including all the departments of science known 
in his day. In educational matters his influence was 
paramount in his day. He is really the father of the 
German college system, the gymnasium course of the 
present day being practically the development of 
the courses arranged by Melanchthon. He reorganized 
no fewer than three universities, those of Jena, Kénigs- 
berg, and of Marburg. The classical humanistic ideal 
that controls the higher education of the Fatherland is 
substantially the product of his brain. Melanchthon’'s 
literary works were as cosmopolitan as his learning. 
His writings fill several dozen volumes in the Corpus 
Reformatorum. His grammars .and text-books were 
long regarded as models of their kind, his Latin gram- 
mar being used in the higli-schools of Saxony down to 
17 34. 

The leading characteristics of this Preceptor Germania 
were timidity and a genuine scholar’s modesty. His 
memory deserves to be revered by all who love evan- 
gelical truth and thorough Christian scholarship. 


Capital University, Columbus, O. 
a> 
The Republic of God 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


ec ere sometimes find difficulty to bring 

their ideas of good government into harmony 
with the Bible picture of God's government. Not that 
they are at all troubled with Bible eulogy of the earthly 
monarchy. From the caustic picture of kingship by the 
seer Samuel down to the last Herod of the sacred record, 
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the Bible has little good to tell cf kings. Few indeed 
are there, out of the forty-two mentioned as reigning 
over the elect people, to whom any one would think 
of applying a word of unqualified praise, and, even of 
these few, some, like Josiah, did harm rather than good 
to the kingdoms they ruled. Much of the Bible history 
is made up of the bad acts of bad kings, of whom it is 
written with a fearful constancy that they ‘did evil in the 
sight of the Lord.’’ 

It is the picture of the divine government given in the 
Bible which seems to indicate that monarchy is the 
natural order of things. God rules from a throne with a 
scepter of righteousness. His domain is a kingdom, 
and he is king above all that are called gods. The Psalm- 
ists show an especial delight in the kingship of Jehovah, 
his firm-set throne, his royal rule. As Dr. Stalker says, 
some of the Psalms indicate a period in which this idea 
had become especially precious to the saints of the Old 
Testament as an assurance of their safety under his benefi- 
cent rule. And in the New Testament times, when the 
Davidic kingship, with its patriotic associations, had 
passed away, and royal rule had been replaced by that 
of Roman satraps, there still is the constant use of 
monarchic terms and symbols. The message of both 
the Baptist and the Messiah is one concerning ‘‘ the 
kingdom of heaven."’ Before Pilate, Jesus was charged 
with making himself a king, and, while there is room 
for a difference as to the exact force of his answer, he 
did not meet the question with a denial. ‘‘ King of the 
Jews'’ was the inscription on the cross. Outside the 
Apocalypse, where he is called ‘‘ King of Saints,’’ the 
apostles do not apply the title to our Lord, but Paul 
speaks of God as ‘‘ the King eternal, incorruptible, in- 
visible.’ And the vision of the spiritual world and its 
order which we find in Revelation has its center in a 
throne, with a king of glory seated there. 

All these symbols seem to suggest a criticism of re- 
publican methods as makeshifts at the best. They seem 
to say that the normal type of rule is monarchy, and 
that any other form is an aberration from that which 
best symbolizes the perfect government. If, however, 
we look a little closer at the nature of this divine king- 
ship, we find that it stands in no closer relation to 
human monarchy than to a republic, if, indeed, so close. 
The claim of right on the part of the human monarch is 
by descent. Heistorule, not because he is the fittest, but 
because some remote ancestor was thought the fittest to 
exercise the rude functions of government which a rudi- 
mentary society called for. From that day the quality 
of the stock rarely improved by successive descents. 
The wilfulness, the self-indulgence, the very isolation, 
of the royal caste from ordinary human sympathies and 
homely human duties must tend to deteriorate the fiber 
of character, and even to undermine the sanity of the 
unhappy victims of the monarchial system. As one of 
Queen Victoria’s daughters remarked, it is not wonder- 
ful that their characters are faulty, but rather that they 
are no worse than they are. The monarch and his 
kinsfolk are the worst victims of the system, and proba- 
bly get the least pleasure out of it. No occupant of the 
monarchic throne has ever praised it as a place of con- 
tentment, much less of any positive delight. Rather 
their estimate has been that which the Preacher ascribes 
to the most brilliant and successful of all the Jewish 
kings : ‘‘ This also is vanity.’’ 

Compare all this with the nature of the divine rule of 
Him in whom all the ideals of excellence and wisdom are 
realized, and the two monarchies are seen rather to be 
antithetical than correspondent. God's rule is that of 
the supremely fit, and needs no claim of inheritance to 
justify it. It seeks the best ends only, by the best 
means only, and in the best spirit only. It is the rule 
of one whom no toil ever wearies, no satiety ever dis- 
gusts, no conflict ever disturbs from serenity, and no 
seeming defeat ever makes less certain of the end in 
view. It incessantly seeks the good of each of its sub- 
jects, without sacrificing one to the good of the other, 
after the clumsy methods of human legislation. It 
admits no hardships, as well as tolerates no injustices, 
It is the rule of one who is always in possession of an 
eternal life, and who therefore from the beginning 
knows the end, because the end and the beginning are 
equally present to him. 

Surely the best human counterpart to such a rule is 
not reached by accepting the descendant of some great 
man of the past, veiling his shabby faults with memories 
of the past, and guarding his erring judgment by con- 


stitutional restrictions which reduce him to a nonentity ! 
Rather let us seek out our best and worthiest man, in 
whose character shine to-day the godlike qualities of 
justice, righteousness, and truth, and call upon him to 
rule over us in the name of God, and by the grace of 
God. 

It is objected, indeed, that ‘‘in the divine rule this 
element of choice or election is excluded, or, rather, is 
found only on the divine side. Republicans elect their 
ruler ; God elects his subjects.'’ This, however, is not 
the whole truth. The Bible everywhere represents God 
as the chosen or elect of his own people, no less than it 
describes them as his elect. The close intimacy of the 
divine rule is shown to be dependent upon this. ‘‘ Choose 
you this day whom ye will serve’’ is the watchword of 
the Old Covenant ; and the answer of its Saints is, each 
for himself, «« Whom have I in heaven but thee? And 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee.’’ 
Under the New Covenant, its Master says indeed to his 
disciples, ‘‘Ye did not choose me, but I chose you,”* 
with evident reference to the initiative act of their call to 
discipleship. To lead them to choose him in preference 
to all else the world held was the first purpose of his 
discipline of them. The day of choice was reached 
when the multitudes turned back, and he said to them, 
‘« Will ye also go away ?’’ and was met by Peter's open 
confession that they knew no other to put in comparison 
with him. The same decision they made more formally 
when, after the death of the Baptist, and the superficial 
disappointment of their hopes as to what Christ's career 
would be, he had taken them out of Galilee into 
the kingdom of Philip, and asked them, ‘‘ Whom say 
ye thatI am?'’ In that moment, as Dr. Edwin Abbott 
suggests, it must have seemed to them as though he had 
brought them to the crossroads, and they saw him on 
one road, and all the world could give them as the other. 
But once again Peter utters the words of believing choice, 
and from that moment there was a church of Christ in 
the world. And when the same Peter revoked his 
choice in the hour of denial, renouncing his allegiance, 
his Lord respects his decision. ‘‘Go and tell his disci- 
ples and Peter’’ is the angel's message after the resur- 
rection, as if to say, ‘‘ Peter says he is not one, but let 
him know, for he may come.'' And Christ requires 
Peter solemnly and repeatedly to renew his choice of 
him, by the lakeside, in recognition of his free right to 
belong to the kingdom or to stay out of it. ‘ Thy 
people offer themselves willingly in the day of thy 
power.’’ 

With or without our will, we are all under the rule of 
God's providence, under his law of righteousness. We 
are all in God's hand, but to dwell with ‘the only be- 
gotten Son, in the bosom of the Father,’’ is a matter of 
our election, It is of those who have chosen God as 
their portion, and who value the Son of God above all 
other masters and all other possessions. It is because 
we thus constantly choose and elect God that we are his 
in the highest sense; and a political system which 
leaves out the element of human choice of the ruler is, 
for that very reason, no fit symbol of the kingdom of 
God. 

The throne, in Bible usage and in Christian usage, is 
not associated indissolubly with kingship. The only 
ancient people whose king sat on a throne was the king 
of David's line reigning in Jerusalem. The despots 
around sat on no thrones, neither did the Cesars of Rome. 
In Western Europe the throne has been borrowed by the 
kings from the bishops, who brought it from the East. 
In the New Testament it is mentioned rather as the seat 
of the judge than of the king, corresponding to the 
Roman tribunal, and as such was assigned to the apos- 
tles in the age to come (Matt. 19 : 28 ; Luke 22 : 30). 
It is the symbol of just what personal monarchial rule 
has least embodied,-—namely, the permanent and fixed 
element in civil order, of that which rises above per- 
sonal caprice and wilfulness.. Hence the joy of the 
Hebrews in beholding the throne of Jehovah, as the 
symbol of his righteous and holy rule. Hence the ab- 
sence of the throne from the monarchies which most 
logically and fully embodied the monarchic idea. Hence 
its fitness for the seat a de chief magistrate of a free 
republic, in which law is supreme, and not the will of 
any personal ruler. 

In a word, “king ’’ and ‘‘kingdom"’ in the Bible are 
relative terms, taken from the usage of the time, to sym- 
bolize God's rule over men. But in its essential quali- 
ties that rule finds a fitter emblem in the freely chosen 



























constitutional ruler of a republic than in any kingship 
history knows of. In Mulford’s bold expression, it is 
« the republic of God’"' in which we are called to live. 


Philadelphia. 
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Boys at Work in their Own Way 
By Philip E. Howard 


OYS are hungry for something todo. They want to 

do it in their own way too. And, having said so 

much, I have epitomized the Constitution of the Boys’ 

Guild of the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of Phila- 

delphia. What the boys of the Guild find to do, and 

how they choose good ways of doing it, may be of use, 
by way of suggestion, to other boys. 

Our pastor, Dr. McCook, in goodly shepherd fashion, 
cast his kindly glance about him, and found within his 
congregation a group of boys not well herded, not with 
any common purpose. He called them together of a 
Friday evening when school duties did not press, and 
gave them a ringing watchword ‘‘ Honor,’’ and a plain 
talk about the clear gain of manliness like Christ's. He, 
with them, chose a leader,—one not yet estranged from 
boyhood’s tugs of war, physical and spiritual, not yet 
forgetful of how hungry boys really are to do good things 
in good ways. And then they, with their leader, were 
left, for the most part, to their own devices. 

To do something, then, was the natural first step of 
the Guild. The leader, or president, named a Commit- 
tee on Constitution to draft a simple declaration of 
what the committee deemed the proper work of the 
Guild, and its essential working committees. On the 

+basis of that simple instrument the boys have learned 
to work. 

They have met ordinarily, once in two weeks, on Friday 
evenings, in numbers varying from twenty to thirty. 
The meetings are opened with a brief prayer service led, 
asa rule, by the President. In this service every boy 
may have a part in a ‘‘sentence prayer,’’ and many do 
take part in this way. Some, indeed, offer. longer 

prayers at the request of the President ; but the uttering 

of a heartfelt wish in a single sentence, or a word of glad 
thankfulness for special blessings, is within. the ability 
and desire of many a Guild boy. That those who take 
part in this service find themscives able to speak with 
poise and point in the Christian Entleavor meeting is 
only one good outcome of their efforts in the Guild: 

After the roll-call and the reading of. the minutes of 
the last meeting by the secretary, committee reports are 
in order. The Athletic Committee reports a game of 
base-ball between the Guild nine and a neighboring 
organization, and asks for money from the treasury (the 
membership dues are five cents bi-weekly) to buy a 
catcher's mask. The Membership Committee offers for 
election the names of a half-dozen boys proposed for 
membership. The Debate Committee presents several! 
subjects for the debate to be held at the next meeting, 
and debaters are appointed to handle the subject chosen 
by the Guild from those named in the report ; and so on, 
through the various committees, prayer-meeting, enter- 
tainment, and specially appointed temporary commit- 
tees. 

If any old or new business is to come before the Guild, 
it is then discussed and acted upon. 

To win their boy friends. for Christ is one work in 
which the boys have shown a fine spirit and good judg- 
ment. A Band for Personal Work was organized within 
the Guild, and the twelve who volunteered gathered 
occasionally, after the Guild meeting, to talk over ways 
of solving special difficulties as applied to specific cases. 
One boy would tell, without mentioning names, of an 
acquaintance of his who seemed quite indifferent to every 
appeal, who cared more for walking on Sunday than for 
Sunday-school, and who was already getting too intimate 
with idlers and worse fellows. Who better than the boys 
could help in reaching such a boy? Hence the Presi- 
dent would ask one and another of the band to suggest 
some way of getting hold of the indifferent, wayward 
young fellow under discussion. Thus boy-thought would 
Stimulate boy-ingenuity, and if the President found it 
wise to correct or suggest, his help was planned to lead 
the boys to a mind of their own about the problem, 
rather than to decide for them. The little company of 
boys whom these young personal workers have already 
led to Christ, is witness to the work’s own high office. 
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Thus something to do, and an opportunity to do it in 
their own way, comes jointly to these boys. 

Frequently strong men have. come to meet with the 
boys,—men strong in mind and in body, Our pastor 
has explained his rare collection of seals, documentary 
and governmental, religious and educational. A noted 
college half-back gave a straight talk to the boys on the 
‘*Right Kind of Foot-Ball,'’—fair as over against the 
unfair and brutal. A traveling man told of a boys’ club 
he had visited in New England. «Cruising in Chinese 
Waters'’ was depicted by a United States naval engi- 
neer, a splendid specimen of the officer and gentleman. 
A devoted Christian woman spoke to the boys about an 
Indian mission work, and the boys ‘‘saved up’’ and 
sent money to that work. A Christian. college athlete 
outlined the manly side of athletics in general to an 
eager audience. ° A skilled debater enlightened the Guild 
concerning right methods of debate. Quite recently an 
expert United States Mint assayist delightfully explained 
and illustrated many an interesting fact about gold as a 
metal, not as money. And of the purely entertaining 
sort, we have had good music and good elocution, and 
an exhibition of lantern slides by one of the Guild 
members. 

If there is time enough between the close of the meet- 
ing and a quarter past nine o'clock, we sometimes have 
a spirited, rapid athletic drill, comprising only free mo- 
tions, without apparatus, This exercise is, apparently, 
always welcome. r 

In connection with the Boys’ Guild, there is a com- 
pany of the Boys’ Brigade, meeting for drill on alternate 
Friday evenings. Its work is apart from, and yet 
linked with, that of the Guild, and each branch helps 
the other. 

I might readily give in closer detail a description of 
the Guild organization, yet there is nothing especially 
striking or distinctive about that. What is interesting 
and novel to those who watch the Guild at work, is the 
devising of plans for real work, and their effective ‘carry- 
ing out, by the boys themselves.- Such leadership as 
they have is suggestive, not arbitrary. 

Any boy wants, and will continue to want, some meas- 
ure of volition, some opportunity to decide for himself. 
It is the purpose of the Guild, not to fling wide the bars, 
and say merely, ‘‘ Do as you like,’’ but rather to say, 
‘‘ Think out what is right, and then learn to want td do 
that supremely.’’ That the boys themselves thrive 
under this plan, is attested constantly by spoken word, 
and manly bearing, and growing skill in solving boy 
problems.. Some of the boys have already grown into 
young manhood, and are occupying positions where the 
Guild practice is turned to present account. 

God-fearing, well-poised, thinking boys are making in 
the Tabernacie Guild,—and why not everywhere else as 
well? 


Philadelphia. 
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Not for To-day 
By Annette Schuyler Harrison 


OT for to-day, dear Lord, I ask thine aid, 
For now my heurt is filled with love for thee, 
And faith, and hope and all things good, hold sway, 
While pain and grief are yet unknown to me. 


But when the morrow brings misfortune,—when 
With trouble and despair my heart is hard, 
If prayer and I are strangers,—come unsought, 
And o'er my tottering faith, dear Lord, keep guard. 
Bloomfield, N. /. 


CO 
A Child’s Need of Sympathy 


By M. Ella Russell 


S I SAT writing at my desk this afternoon, I sud- 

denly heard the loud screaming of a child, mingled 

with the quick barking of a dog. Recognizing the note 

of fear in the child's cry, I ran to the door, and saw a 

very small boy standing motionless and helpless and 

alone, screaming in a very ecstasy of terror, and a dog 
running away from him. 

Remembering my own infant fears, and appreciating 
the uncontrollable emotion of the wee laddie, I was 
about to go across the strect to comfort and reassure 
him, when I saw that the little fellow was not without a 


protector, for a very large man was hastening to his 
relief The boy was utterly unable to move, being 
almost paralyzed with fear, but he held out one little 
hand towards his father, and pointed with the other 
towards the retreating dog. _ 

‘Did the dog bark at you?’’ said the big man kindly, 
in a voice easily to be heard a long distance. 

‘« Yes,’’-moaned the boy, dropping into a more com- 
fortable weeping. 

The big man stooped down, and with his own rough 
hand he tenderly wiped the tears from the little face, and 
kissed it. Then he comforted the child with kind words, 
and kissed him again. 

‘*Let him~bark at: you again,’’ said the good giant, 
‘cand I'll fix him! But,’’ he added, ‘‘ you mustn't run 
away from me any more.”’ 

The little fellow, sobbing still, reached up his tiny 
hand, and the big man reached down his large hand, 
and took the tiny one warmly in his protecting clasp, 
and they went off together. 

So many times I have seen the lack of sympathy with 
childish grief and fear, that I almost trembled when I 
saw this man coming towards the boy, thinking that he 
might laugh at him, or scold him. I so earnestly hoped 
he would comfort the child, that, when I saw his inclina- 
tion to do so, I was positively grateful-to the man, and 
I had to swallow a big lump in my throat and brush a 
mist of tears from my eyes before I could goon with my 
work, 

The man was big and clumsy, and his hand was a 
hand accustomed to the use of heavy tools ; but under- 
neath his rough exterior he had a heart that was gentle 
and refined, and so full of a quick perception and sym- 
pathy that he could put himself in the place of that 
frightened child, and see only his fear and his need of 
help. 

The child was not more than five years old, but, if he 
lives to be threescore-and-ten, he never will forget that 
moment of awful fear, and the relief and comfort that 
were given him in response to his cry for help. What- 
ever life may have in store for him, he never will suffer 
more in one short moment than he suffered the day 
when that dog barked at him, probably in playfulness, 
as the tripping feet of the boy ran quickly along the 
sidewalk. 

It is true the boy was in no actual danger, but that did 
not make his own fear less real, nor his father's sym- 
pathy less needed. The fears of childhood are unrea- 
soning and uncontrollable. They cannot be removed ‘by 
ridicule or discipline. We can hardly realize the sensi- 
tiveness of the child to Whom everything in the world is 
new and strange. The instinctive fears that fill his mind 
can no more be controlled than the instinctive confidence 
that makes the child walk directly into some real danger. 
It is only by education that he can be taught the differ- 
ence between ihe good and the bad, the harmless and 
the dangerous, and happy is that child whose parents 
can sympathize with him first, and reason with him 
afterwards. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Elizabeth’s Valentine 
By Maud Wilkinson 


T WAS almost time for recess, and Elizabeth had 
studied all her lessons except her geography, and 

the geography class didn't recite until the last thing. 

‘I can learn that after recess,’’ thought Elizabeth. 
‘* Dear me! I wish the bell would ring.’’ 

She glanced at the clock. Twenty minutes to wait. 

‘I suppose I might study over my spelling again,’ 
she thought ; ‘‘ but I guess I know it well enough."’ 

Elizabeth was particularly anxious fo»recess on this day 
because she and her friend Helen were going to finish 
making their valentines during recess ; for the next day 
was St. Valentine's Day. Elizabeth had brought with 
her to school a bottle of mucilage, some lace paper, and 
some silk fringe that she had frayed out from a few 
pieces of silk, and Helen had brought her paints. 

Elizabeth was going to mail her valentine to her little 
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sister, for a surprise, and Helen intended to send hers 
to her father, who was away from home. Elizabeth was 
going to put averse of poetry on her valentine. She 
couldn't find any verse suitable for her little sister, 
although she had looked through all the valentines in 
the bookstore, so she had made up the lines herself. 
They were : 
“* Sweet little girlie, with big blue eyes, 

Little red mouth, so small in size ! 

When you don't cry, I love you so much, 

And you're just as chubby and fat as the Dutch."’ 

Elizabeth thought this verse was very pretty, and she 
was going to paint the first letter of each line blue. 

«I might be painting them just as well now,’’ thought 
Elizabeth, «‘ and then I shall have more time in recess to 
stick in the fringe.’’ 

She made a sign to Helen across the aisle for the 
paints. Helen looked surprised, for she didn’t think 
Elizabeth would do such a thing in school, but she got 
out the paints, and, when Miss Turner, the teacher, 
wasn’t looking, passed them over. Elizabeth knew it 
was wrong to paint in school. 

««I will open my spelling-book,’’ she said to herself, 
‘«and perhaps I can be studying at the same time.’’ 

She wet the brush in- her mouth, and began to paint. 
She soon found that she could not study and paint both 
at once. 

« Never mind,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘I know the 
spelling any way, and if Miss Turner asks me what I'm 
doing, I'll stop painting instantly, and begin to study, 
and say, ‘I'm studying.’ ’’ 

She painted on quietly. She got the S, Z, and W 
all done. They did look pretty. How pleased her 
little sister would be! She had just begun on the 4, 
when she heard Miss Turner's voice saying : 

‘« Elizabeth, what are you doing ?’’ 

‘I'm _ studying,’’ she replied, without a moment's 
hesitation. 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth before her 
heart sank ; for she had forgotten to stop painting and 
begin to study before she replied. She looked across 
the aisle at Helen. Helen's mouth was in the shape of 
an O, and she was drawing in long. breaths through it. 
Elizabeth knew that this meant ‘‘Oh, how wicked you 
are !"’ 

Elizabeth's face grew very red. She pet aside her 
paint-brush, and tried to study her spelling. But she 
could not see the words, because her eyes were blinded 
by tears. 

When the bell rang for recess, Helen came to Eliza- 
beth, and sat down in the seat with her. 

‘* Elizabeth Gardiner,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ aren't you 
ashamed? Oh, I wouldn't tell a story !'’ 

Elizabeth buried her face in her arms upon her desk, 
and began to cry. 

Helen waited a few moments, and then said : 

‘* Well, let's do the valentines."’ 

‘«No,’’ sobbed Elizabeth, ‘‘I don’t want to.’’ 

‘*You said you would,'’ t-plied Helen, ‘and it's 
breaking your promise not to."’ 

Just then the children heard Miss Turner $ voice close 
to them, saying : 

‘¢ What is the trouble, Elizabeth ?’’ 

‘*‘O Miss Turner !"' said Elizabeth, ‘I told you a 
lie."’ 

‘Why, Elizabeth,’’ said Miss Turner; ‘‘I am sur- 
prised, and very sorry."’ 

‘I'm sorry too,’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘* What made you do it?'’ asked Miss Turner. 

‘*T don’t know,"’ said Elizabeth ; ‘‘I didn't know I 
could tell a lie so easily."’ 

‘« Tell me how it happened,’’ said Miss Turner. 

So Elizabeth told all about it. When she got through, 
Miss Turner said : 

‘*You have done very wrong, Elizabeth : first, in 
painting during school ; and, second, in being untruthful. 
It would have been wrong to say ‘I'm studying,’ if you 
were not studying when I asked you the question ; for 
that would have deceived me. A person may be un- 
truthful without telling a direct lie, and if you had car- 

ried out your plan just as you had intended, you would 
still have been untruthful, for you would have tried to 
make me believe what was not true. And even if I had 
not asked you the question at all, you would still have 
aad untruthfulness in your heart, for you planned to be 
untruthful. But you see that in planning untruthfulness 
and deceit you were led into telling a direct lie. That 
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is the way it often is when we yield to temptation ; we 
are led into a sin than we had not thought of."’ 

‘« Yes, ma’am,"’ said Elizabeth ; ‘‘I see how itis. I 
will never do so again. I don’t want to be an untruth- 


ful girl.’’ 

Just then the bell rang. 

‘‘There,'’ said Helen ; ‘‘ now we can't do the val- 
entines.’’ 


‘‘Oh, yes!" said Elizabeth ; ‘‘ come overto my house 
after school, and we can finish them there. Mama said 
any way she was afraid it wasn't a very good plan for me 
to bring the things to school.’’ 

‘* Did she tell you why ?’’ asked Miss Turner. 

‘Yes, ma’am,"’ said Elizabeth, casting down her 
eyes ; ‘‘ she was afraid I might do something naughty."’ 

‘«So,’’ said Miss Turner, smiling, ‘‘ your first mistake 
was in not taking your mother’s advice.'’ 


Chicago, il. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-schpol work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-schoo!l. 
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How One School Increased its: 
Money Offerings 


NTELLIGENCE in regard to the object or cause to 

which the offerings of the Sunday-school are to be 

devoted, is essential for the awakening of that interest 
which leads to liberality in giving. 

The experience of a country Sunday-school in Con- 
necticut, during the month of January, illustrates a way 
in which this intelligence may be imparted, and the results 
of such a plan. The officers and teachers of the school 
recommended that the offerings for January be devoted 
to the work of the French Protestant College at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and the school adopted the recom- 
mendation. 

The superintendént at once secured such printed 
matter as could be obtained, giving information in regard 
to the college and its work. This was placed in the 
hands of the teachers, with the request that they make 
use of it in informing the scholars in their classes. Brief 
and interesting statements concerning the work were 
made by the superintendent from the desk, from time to 
time. A very interesting letter from a young man who 
is a student at the college was read, by one of the 
teachers, at the teachers’-meeting one Wednesday even- 
ing, and a letter from the president of the college was 
read in some of the classes. 

After two or three offerings had been received, the 
superintendent expressed the desire that the offerings for 
the month might amount to at least twenty dollars. One 
of the teachers reminded him, at the close of that session 
of the school, that twenty dollars was a very unusual 
amount for the school to contribute in one month, and 
that such a result could hardly be expected. 

The actual offerings for the month, with about the 
same number present each Sunday, were as follows, and 
the record speaks for itself. 


Sunday, January 3, . . $2.40 
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To these offerings were added $2.00, the net proceeds 
of an offering taken in connection with a stereopticon 
lecture on the Sunday-school lessons one Sunday evening, 
making the total amount $20. 25. 
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Lists of different forms of Christian 
work have often been prepared by 
pastor or Sunday-school superinten- 
dent, on which, by a check mark or two, each worker 
might express a choice of service, and so be assigned to 
duty. The Rev, W. H. Manss has in use a novel set 
of lists prepared for the Congregational ‘‘ Church of 


** Cog-wheel ”’ 
Preferences of Work 
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the Redeemer,'’ Chicago. Each set consists of nine 
single sheets, printed on one side, and bound together at 
the top. On the titlepage is an outline drawing of a 
clock face on a church tower. On the second page, the 
pastor tells why he chose the clock as representing the 
church. The mainspring is the spirit of God, The 
cog-wheels are distributors of power. ‘The societies 
of the church are the cog-wheels. Every cog-wheel must 
do its part, or the clock will not be a true timekeeper. 
The activities of the societies are the cogs. An inactive 
cog destroys the clock’s value. Thechurch cogs demand 
workers. Will you please fill out your first, second, and 
third choice, in several of the society’s cog-wheels, and 
return these slips to the pastor?'’ Next is a page on 
‘« The finance pendulum ;'’ then six pages similar in 
form, of which this one relating to the Sunday-school is 
a sample ; 
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{Perforated line for tearing off. ] 
First preference. ... 
Second preference . 
Third preference 
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Please assign me to one of the above preferences, if possible ; if 
not, where you think that I am most needed and can do the most 
good. 

Name, . So 0 0.6 b 9) 6 See 
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Tear off this slip, and return to the pastor. 


The. other pages, with their cog-wheels, are entitled 
‘‘Church Services,'’ ‘! Missionary Societies,’’ ‘Aid 
Society,"’ 
Club,’’ each wheel’having its particular cogs. Some one 
has suggested that, in this scheme, there is ‘‘no place 
for the fellow who prefers to remain ¢incog.' '’ 
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‘* Promotion Day is one of the great 
days of our school, and the only Sun- 
day of the fifty-two that all lesson 
work is omitted,'’ writes G. W. Pease regarding Hope 
Congregational Sunday-school in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. With them it is the second Sunday in January. 
This year thirty-eight children were promoted from the 
primary department. They took part in a public exer- 
cise, ‘‘ showing briefly the method of teaching the Lord's 
Prayer in that department.’’ 


‘* Promotion Day ’’ 
Methods 


Their primary superin- 
tendent then presented them to the superintendent of 
the school, recommending their promotion as having 
passed an oral examination upon the required supple- 
mental work of the tlepartment, which consists of the 
Lord's Prayer, the Beatitudes, shortened Commandments, 
and the Twenty-third Psalm. After a brief congratula- 
tion by the superintendent of the school, the pastor of 
the church spoke, to the class a few words concerning 
their progress, and what would be expected of them in 
the higher department, and presented them certificates 
of promotion. Then they were received by the superin- 
tendent of the junior department with a word of welcofne, 
and were assigned by her to their classes and teachers. 
Methods were similar class from the 
junior department, which presented an exercise called 
‘« The Footsteps of Jesy,"’ 


in prometing a 


their supplemental work for 
the year having been upon the life of Christ. Receiving 
certificates fromm the pastor, and welcomed into the in- 
termediate depamment by the department superintendent, 
they were at once assigned to their classes, and intro- 
duced to their teachers. Promotions from the interme- 
diate department are to be by the test of one or two 
biographical sketches of Bible characters made by eath 


‘‘Christian Endeavor,’’ and « Sunday Evening ~ 
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member, and from the senior department by written 
examinations in some part of its supplemental work. 














The “ Banner Class of Tennessee” 
By Miss Hattie P. Boswell and Walter L. Gray 


EELING a deep interest in Sunday-schools where- 
ever found, and realizing the vast possibilities 
which lie before this branch of Christian work, we send 
the following account of the methods and plans of what 
is called the ‘‘ Banner Class of Tennessee,’’ hoping they 
may prove helpful and inspiring to those Sunday-school 
workers who are becoming discouraged and dis- 
heartened through lack of a manifest interest and ready 
co-operation on the part of Christian people. Two 
questions of serious import confronted the Linden Street 
Christian Sunday-school in the early dawn of 1896,— 
how to awaken new interest in the school and continue 
it, and how to hold young people just turning into man- 
hood and womanhood for Sunday-school work. 

These questions have been solved by the Banner 
Class, through methods of work peculiar to this or- 
ganization and original with its members. The princi- 
pal aim has been to place something new and attractive 
constantly before the young people, for only by some 
such method can we hold their attention and direct their 
energies. We believe that what it has done for the Lin- 
_ den Street Christian Sunday-school, similar organizations 
can do for others. 

The first steps toward the formation of the class were 
taken in May, when two young men withdrew from the 
Bible class and formed a new class, with one remaining 
-member.of a once prosperous class.of young men. 

With this as a nucleus we turned our attention to re- 
calling those who were formerly members of the school, 
but through lack of interest, or from other causes, had 
dropped out or become careless in attendance. 

This was accomplished by means of personal letters 
_-and visits, setting forth the obiect and aims of the class, 
and earnestly soliciting their co-operation. These 
means proved so effective, and the class soon assumed 
such proportions, that it became evident that an or- 
ganization must be perfected having order and system 
and laWs for self-government. 

In August, a committee appointed for the purpose, 
presented to the class a constitution and by-laws, which 
were signed by thirty-eight young people as charter 
members. This constitution calls for the election, by 
vote of the class, of a president, vice-president, record- 
img secretary, corresponding secretary, treasurer, and 
sentinel, who are elected for a term of six months. 
These officers fulfil the usual duties of their respective 
offices, supplementing, of course, those duties peculiar 
to an organization of this character. 

The president has a general superintendency of all 
business, maps out the work of the class, which, before 
taken up, is always submitted to a vote of the constitu- 
tional members. The recording secretary calls the voll 
at the beginning and end of.each meeting, reports 
absentees, keeps a record of all dues and fines, and col- 
‘ Tects them. The corresponding secretary notifies all 
members in advance of the arrangements, subjects, and 
proceedings of each meeting. The treasurer makes a 
writien report each month of the financial condition of 
the class. The sentinel arranges for the comfort of the 
class, and executes the orders of the president while the 
Class is in session. These officers “are all required to 
make an affirmation that they will faithfully discharge 
the duties of their respective offices to the best of their 
knowledge and ability. 

The systematic work of the class is done by three 
Standing committees, under the leadership of a chair- 
man. These are known as the ‘‘ Hustling Committee,"’ 
** The Visitors’ Committee,"’ and the « Recreation Com- 
mittee,’’ the first two consisting of seven members each, 
and the last of two, although the president may appoint 
a5 many members to serve on them as occasion may call 
for. Too much prominence cannot be given to this part 
of the work, for on these committees rests the sutcess 
of the movement. 

It is the duty of the «‘Hustling Committee" to seek 
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new members, keep an account of absent members, 
visit them and bring them back if possible, and to exert 
every energy to keep the class up to that high standard 
of excellence which shall fully justify its name. 

It is the duty of the Visitors’ Committee to meet all 
visitors and make them welcome, see that ail members 
are made acquainted with each other, and that each and 
all are made to feel at home and cordially invited to 
come again. There not being sufficient room in the 
Sunday-school room, the class meetings are held in the 
main auditorium. The Visitors’ Committee occupies 
positions near the door, and extends a cordial welcome 
and hearty handshake to each one, with a pressing invi- 
tation to come again. The impression thus made upon 
the strangers within our gates is most favorable, usually 
influencing them to return at the first opportunity. 

The duties of the Recreation Committee are no less 
important than the other two. Many of our members, 
and some of our best workers, were first made acquainted 
with the class through entertainments provided by this 
committee. 

The first of these given was a lawn party and reception. 
In response to a general invitation, fully one hundred 
and fifty young people attended ; light refreshments were 
served, merry games enjoyed, good music provided, and 
ali wound up in a most enthusiastic speech by an able 
and eloquent member, which was received with much 
applause. The actual results of this entertainment 
were fully twenty-five additions to the class. 

One afternoon about.a month later the class was in- 
vited to the house of a member, where pictures were 
taken by the amateur photographer of the class. These 
pictures were disposed of to the members at twenty-five 
cehts each, and the proceeds used to assist in giving the next 
entertainment, a class supper, which was a most delight- 
ful and profitable affair,—profitable from a social and 
religious standpoint, not financial, as none of our enter- 
tainments are given for that purpose. 

By these means we have built up a membership of 
nearly one hundred young people. This membership is 
divided into three kinds,—constitutional, associate, and 
honorary, about seventy-five per cent of which are con- 
stitutional. 

Constitutional members are those who subscribe to the 
constitution. They are the active workers, and, before 
taking their seats as such, are required to pay into the 
treasury of the class twenty-five cents’ initiation fee. 
They also pay dues of ten cents a month, and take upon 
themselves a pledge to keep the interests of the class at 
heart, promote its welfare at all times, and abide by its 
rules and regulations. Associate and honorary mem- 
bers do not.take this pledge, and are required to do no 
work but that which suits their pleasure. The president 
is vested with the power to fine any constitutional mem- 
ber for any disorderly conduct, absence from roll call, 
or neglect of duty, unless an acceptable excuse be given. 

It is the aim of the Banner Class of Tennessee, 
not only to have its members present at each session of 
the class, but to interest them while there. In a class 
so large, it is an important question how to handle it. 

In the early days of the class, our first subject for 
special study was the second coming of Christ. Our cir- 
cular-letter for that week had this beginning : 


Do you know that, more than two thousand years ago, Daniel 
the prophet foretoid events that are being fulfilled in this age ? 

Do you know that the Bible tells us that our Lord Jesus Christ 
is coming to earth again ? 

Do you know the interpretation of 666, as found in the eighteenth 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of Revelation ? 


If you do not know these things, come to class next Sunday, 
and we will talk about them. 


We then secured 4 Sunday-school worker who had 
made a special study of prophecy, and for three Sundays 
he talked to the class. The result was, members went 
away feeling that they had learned something new, and 
with a determination to further continue the study. 

Another special study was the geography of the Bible. 
An outline of the map of Palestine was drawn on a large 
piece of paper, and from week to week we filled in all the 
mountains, rivers, seas, Cities, etc., some members giving 
the biblical history of each. After this map was fin- 
ished, the superintendent requested the class to review 
it before the school. 

in studying the lesson of the proverbs of Solomon, each 
member of the class was asked to select his or her favor- 
ite’ proverb, repeat it from memory, and explain the 
rieaning of it. 
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We avail ourselves of every opportunity possible of 
obtaining talent of a high order for the instruction and 
entertainment of the class. Special parts of the lesson 
are assigned to different members each Sunday, and a 
program is sent to every one during the week. 

An order of business is provided by the constitution, 
and carried out at each meeting. Members absent from 
a meeting of the class are sure to hear from the Hust- 
ling Committee, or receive a visit from some member. 
Showing this kindly interest seldom fails to bring them 
back. 

Human sympathy and brotherly love will accaaligliith 
great things. The touch of a warm helping hand, and 
the contact with loving hearts burning with a desire to 
bring into that blessed communion with God all human- 
ity, without doubt will touch a responsive chord in 
every heart. 

The sessions of the class are never tiresome, for there 
is always something new ahead, and plenty of active 
work ready for active workers, 

The church has been in the midst of a wicks revival, 
and the members have been doing good work,—some 
making reports of the services for the papers, some at 
the door of the church distributing cards of invitation to 
visit our class, others serving on welcoming committees, 
and all working for the cause of Christ and the upbuild- 
ing of the church. 

These are some of the methods of work of the 
Banner Class of Tennessee. Now let us look at the 
results. We have in the class five members, including 
originators, who attended the school when the class was 
started. We have brought back to the school more than 
twenty young people who had dropped out. We have 
from outside sources more than fifty young men and 
women, many of whom have not attended Sunday-school 
for years, and every Sunday since its organization we have 
had from two to ten additions. 

Not only this, but interest is increasing in all Sunday- 
school work. The Christian Endeavor Society” has 
taken new life, and the infusion of more young, joyous, 
active blood in the church is sure to set its pulses 
throbbing. y 

Quoting from the constitution, ‘the object of this 
class shall be to investigate subjects of a spiritual ‘na- 
ture, cultivate a godly disposition. among ourselves and 
all with whom we come in contact, and promote the 
cause of Christianity."’ 

Around our banner bearing the motto of the class 


‘* Tennessee for Christ"’ 


is grouped as faithful a band of earnest Christian workers 
as ever took up the cross of Christ to go forth to battle 
against sin and error. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
C43 


‘We are anxious to reach the boys 
who settle down in New York,’’ writes 
a member of the young men's Bible 
class in the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. So, besides 
the distribition of folding-card inVitations,—containing 
the names of pastor and Bible-class leader, a calen- 
dar, the location of the church, and a brief editorial 
quoted from The Sunday School Times, on ‘‘ The Duty of 
Making a Choice,’’—a special paragraph is inserted in 
various newspapers, outside the city as well as in, some- 
thing in this form : 


Newspaper Aid 
for the Bible Class 


The Young Men's Bible Class of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church (W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., pastor), 4-10 West Forty-sixth 
Street, New York City, meets each Sunday morning, at a quarter 
before ten, under the leadership of Mr. Charles E. Hughes, fof- 
merly a professor of the law school at Cornell University. .AH 
young men, and especially those visiting or about to make New 
York their home, are cordially invited to attend. 


— 


For several years the primary depart- 
ment of a Sunday-school in eastern 
New York has had in use a ‘‘ Bible 
register,’’—a Bible with blank leaves bound in between 
the Old and New Testaments. On these pages the 
names of the children are enrolled, with dates of coming 
or going, of birthdays, and perhaps of death-days, and 
records of promotion to the next higher department. 
The book, at first an experiment, has now its recognized 
place, and is valued for its associations and its witness- 
bearing. When the Bible js not in use in the class, it 


is kept on its own stand in a conspicuous place. 


Primary 
Bible Register 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1897 


1. January 3.—Christ’s Ascension .......-++-+:5 Acts 1: 1-14 
2. January 10.—The Holy Spirit Given... ......--; Acts 2: 1-13 
3- January 17.-A Multitude Converted ......... Acts 2: 32-47 
4. January 24.—The Lame Man Healed. ........-- Acts 3: 1-16 
5. January 31.—The Boldness of Peter and John. ..... . Acts 4: 1-14 
6. February 7.—True and False Giving. ....... Acts 4:32 to 5:1 
7. February 14.—The Prison Opened... .....-.-.-; Acts 5 : 17-32 
8. February 21.—The First Christian Marty . Acts6: 8-15; 7: 54-60 
9. February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed. ......... Acts 8 : 1-17 
10. March 7.—The Ethiopian Convert ....... Acts 8: 26-40 
11, March 14.—Saul, the Persecutor, Converted. . . . Acts 9: 1-12, 17-20 


12. March 2t.—Christian Self-Restraint. ......... 1 Cor. 9: 19-27 
13. March 28.—Review. 


KKH 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Oo 
Study 10.—Dispersion of the Chris- 
tians, and their Activities 


Acts 8: 1-40. A.D. 34. Samaria and elsewhere. 


Until now organized Christianity had been confined to Jeru- 
salem. 
Christians drove them in large numbers from the city, and 


The persecution which Stephen brought upon the 


they went about founding Christian communities in Judea and 
Samaria. The converts won by Philip from among the Samari- 
tans were of special interest, for the reason that the Samari- 
tans were regarded by the Jews as no better than the Gentiles, 
and the recognition of their converts by the apostles was a 
For the same reason 
much notice is taken of the conversion of the Ethiopian, who 


decided step toward a universal gospel. 


was probably a proselyte of Judaism. 
I. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 


1. Thé dispersion of the Jerusalem Christians by persecu- 
tion, (vs. 1-3). 

2. Philip’s ministry in the city of Samaria (vs. 4-8). 

3. Simon and his acceptance of the gospel (vs. 9-13). 

4. The visit of Peter and John to the Samaritan Christians 
(vs. 14-25). 

5. The conversion of the Echiopian treasurer (ys. 26-40). 

After having read and reread this chapter of Acts, to fix in 
mind its contents, let the student write from memory as many 
of the general facts as he can, in the order in which they are 
recorded, after which they may be supplemented or corrected 
from the text. 

II, WorD AND PHRASE STUDY. 

Does the first part of verse 1 belong at the end of chapter 
7? What is the meaning of ‘‘Saul was consenting to his 
death’’? (v. 1, comp. Acts 22:20) Is verse 2 out of its 
proper chronological position? Who were the ‘* devout men ”’ 
(v. 2), and, if Christians, why are they so peculiarly desig- 
nated? What is the meaning of ‘‘haling ’’ (v. 3), and why 
was it retained in the Revised Version ? 
the map, and ascertain something about the history of its peo- 
ple. Observe the mention made (vs 12, 13, 38) of the bap- 
tism of Philip’s converts. Why is there no mention before 
this (v. 12) of the preaching of ‘‘ the kingdom of God” by 
the Christians ? What was the origin and the idea of the lay- 
ing on of hands? (v. 17.) 


Locate Samaria upon 


Explain the meaning of verse 23. 
Locate upon the map the road from Jerusalem to Gaza. Com- 
pare carefully the quotation in verses 32 and 33 with the 
original in Isaiah 53: 7-9, and explain differences. Why is 
verse 37 omitted from the Revised Version ? 

Ill. Torics ror CONSIDERATION. 

1. The Persecution and its Results. Recall the former two 
persecutions of the Christians (Acts 4, 5). Why is it that in 
this persecution the Pharisees and common people are the 
chief persecutors ? Explain Stephen’s relation to this Jewish 
hostility. - How many of the Jerusalem Christians left the city, 
and why? Is there anything in the history to indicate that 
there was a Stephen party among the Christians, and only 
they were driven from the city? How could the apostles re- 
main in Jerusalem if there was an indiscriminate persecution 
of the Christians? Whither did the dispersed Christians go, 
and why? Were they compelled to remain permanently away 
from the city, or did they return after the persecution died 
down? Was this dispersion necessary in order to get the 
Christians to carry the gospel abroad as Jesus (1: 8) had 
directed them to do? 

2..7he Christians in the City of Samaria. 
Philip? How came he to work in Samaria? Were the 
Samaritans a specially good field for the gospel? Recall the 
work of Christ and his disciples in this district (John 4 : 1-42; 
Luke 9: 51-56; 17: 11-19). What were the main themes of 


Who is this 
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Philip’s preaching? (v. 12.) Observe that in his case also 
miracle-signs attested his mission (Acts 8 : 6-8, 13). Describe 
briefly the business, influence, and character of Simon the 
sorcerer. Why.did sorcery have so strong a hold upon the 
people ? Was Simon truly converted? Why should he have 
made the strange request for which Peter rebuked him? Com- 
pare with this account the similar incident recorded in 13 : 6- 
12. What was the success, numerical and spiritual, of Philip’s 
work in Samaria? Do we hear anything farther from the 
Samaritan converts ? 

3. The Visit of Peter and John. Consider carefully the 
purpose of the Jerusalem apostles in sending Peter and John 
as their representatives to the Christian converts in the city of 
What did they do when they arrived? What was 
this baptism of the Holy Spirit which they bestowed upon the 
converts ? Could they alone, and not Philip, have bestowed 
it? Show how the recognition of the Samaritan Christians by 


Samaria. 


the Jerusalem Christians was a distinct step toward a universal 
gospel. One previous step had been taken in this direction 
when the Hellenistic Jews received full recognition among the 
Jerusalem Christians (Acts 6). 

4. Philip and the Ethiopian Treasurer. Where was Ethio- 
pia? Why had this official been to Jerusalem? Was he a 
Jew or a Gentile? If a Gentile, was he a Jewish proselyte ? 
Had he heard, while in Jerusalem, of Jesus and his Messianic 
claims? Consider the providence which brought Philip to 
him while he was inquiring for the truth as to the Messiah. 
What is the exact Messianic import of Isaiah 53 : 7-9, on which 
What would Philip tell him in 
preaching Jesus to him? Trace the itinerary of evangelization 


the Ethiepian sought light? 


noted in verse 40. Why is the Ethiopian’s conversion re- 


corded at such length? Have we yet reached the stage at 


which Gentiles are admitted to Christianity without entering 
through the gateway of Judaism ? 


AYY 


Lesson 10, March 7, 1897 
The Ethiopian Convert 


GOLDEN TEXT: Zhen Philip opened his mouth, and began 
at the same Scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.—Acts 


8: 35. 
(Acts 8 : 26-40. Memory verses : 29-31.) 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


26 And the angel of the Lord 26 But an angel of the Lord 
spake unto Phil’ip, saying, Arise, spake unto Philip, saying, 
and go toward the south, unto Arise, and go ! toward the 
the way that goeth down from south unto the way that goeth 
Jeru’sa-lém unto Gi’za, which down from Jerusalem unto 
is desert. Gaza: the same is desert. 

27 And he arose and went: 27 And he arose and went: and 
and, behold, a man of E-thi- behold, a man of Ethiopia, 
d’pi-a, aeunuch of great author- a eunuch of great authority 
ity under Can’da-cé queen of under Candace, queen of the 
the E-thi-d’pi-ans, who had the Ethiopians, who was over all 
charge of all her treasure, and her treasure, who had come 
had come to Je-ru’sa-lém for to to Jerusalem for to worship ; 


worship, 28 and he was returning and 

28 Was returning, and sitting sitting in his chariot, and 
in his chariot read E-sa’ias the was readin the prophet 
prophet. 29 Isaiah. And the Spirit said 


29 Then the Spirit said unto unto Philip, Go near, and 
Phil’ip, Go near, and join thy- join thyself to this chariot. 
self to this chariot. 30 And Philip ran to him, and 

30 And Phil’ip ran thither to heard him reading Isaiah 
him, and heard him read the the prophet, and said, Un- 
prophet E-sa’ias, and said, Un- derstandest thou what thou 
derstandest thou what thouread- 31 readest? And he said, How 
est? can I, except some one shall 

31 And he said, How can I, me? And he besought 
except scime man should guide *hilip to come up and sit 
mer Ard he desired Phil’ip, 32 with nim. Now the place of 
that he would come up and sit the scripture which he was 
with him. reading was this, 

32 The place of the Scripture He was led as a sheep to 
which he read was this, He was the slaughter ; 
led as a sheep to the slaughter ; And as a lamb before his 
and like a lamb dumb before shearer is dumb, 
his shearer, so opened he not his So he openeth not his 
mouth : mouth 

33 In hishumiliation his judg- 33 In his humiliation his 
ment was taken away: and who judgement was taken 
shall declare his generation ? for away : 
his life is taken from the earth. His generation who shall 

34 And the eunuch answered declare ? 

Phil’ip, and said, I pray thee, For his life is taken from 
of whom speaketh the prophet the earth. 

this? of himself, or of some 34 And the eunuch answered 
other man ? Philip, and said, I pray thee, 

35 Then Phil’ip opened his of whom speaketh the 
mouth, and began at the same prophet this? of himself, or 
Scripture, and preached unto 35 of some other? And Philip 
him Jesus. openeg his mouth, and be- 

36 And as they went on ¢heir ginning from this scripture, 
way, they came unto a certain preached unto him Jesus. 
water: and the eunuch said, 36 And as they went on the way, 
See, Aere is water; what doth they came unto a certain 
hinder me to be baptized ? water ; and the eunuch saith, 

37 And Phil’ip said, If thou Behold, here ts water ; what 
believest with all thine heart, doth hinder me to be bap- 
thou mayest. And he answered 38 tized?? And he commanded 
and said, I believe that Jesus the chariot to stand still : and 
Christ is the Son of God. they. both went down into the 

38 And he commanded the water, both Philip and the 
chariot to stand still: and they eunuch ; and he baptized 
went down both into the water, 39 him. And when they came 
both Phil’ip and the eunuch ; up out of the water, the 
and he baptized him. Spirit of the Lord caught 

39 And when they were come away Philip ; and the eunuch 
up out of the water, the Spirit saw him no more, for he went 


- 
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1Or, at noon *Some ancient authorities insert, wholly or in part, ver 
37 And Philip said, If thou believest with all thy heart, then mayest 
And he answered and said, 1 believe that Jesus Christ ts the Son of God 


of the Lord caught away Phil’ip, 





qo on his way rejoicing. But 
Philip was found at tus : 
and passing through he 
preached the gospel to all 
the cities, till he came to 


that the eunuch saw him no 
more ; and he went on his way 
rejoicing. 

40 But Phil’ip was found at 


A-26’tus: and passing through Ceesarea. 
he preached in all the cities, till 
he came to Cés-a-ré’a. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers te- 
gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


LEssON TOPIC: Preaching the Word to the Individual. 


2. The Opportunity Met, vs. 28-35. 


1. The Men Concerned, vs. 26, 27. 
OUTLINE: 
3. The Results Reached, vs. 36-40. 


DAILY HOME READINGS : 


M.-—ACTS 8 : 26-33. )} 
T.—ACTS 8: 34-40. | 
W.—Isa. 53: 1-12. The Ethiopian’s reading. 
T.—Matt. 28 : 16-20. The command. 
F.—1 Cor. 1: 18-2g. Preaching Jesus. 
S.—Luke 24: 13+27. Christ in the Scriptures. 
S.—Rom. 6: t-11. The new life. 


The Ethiopian Convert. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


se 
Lesson Analysis 


‘ I THE MEN CONCERNED. 
1. The Deacon Evangelist : 
An angel of the Lord spake unto Philip (26). 
And they chose... Philip (Acts 6 : 5). 
Philip the evangelist, Who was one of the seven (Acts at : 8), 
2. The Ethiopian Eunuch : 
Ethiopia shajl. . . stretch out her hands unto God (Psa. 68 : 3n) 
The king spake unto. . . the master of his eunuchs (Dan, 1 ; 3). 
Il. THE OPPORTUNITY MET. 
1. The Spirit's Direction : 

The Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself (29). 
He shall guide you into all the truth ( John 16 : 13). 

The Spirit said, ... Arise, and get thee down, and go (Acts 10% 

19, 20). 

2. The Prompt Obedience : 
Philip ran to him, and heard him reading Isaiah (30). 
I will run the way of thy commandments (Psa. 119 : 32). 
Peter went down, .. . and said, Behold, I am he (Acts 10 : at). 
3- The Vital Question : 

Understandest thou what thou readest ? (30.) 
What is written in the law ? how treadest thou? (Luke 1o : 26.) 
Think ye that the scripture speaketh in vain? (Jas. 4 : 5.) 
4- The Frank Admission : 

How can I, except some one shall guide me? (31.) 
I am but a little child ; | know not (1 Kings 3 : 7). 
It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps ( Jer. 10 : 23). 
5. The Saving Message: 

And Philip... preached tinto him Jesus (35). 
He preached Jesus and the resurrection (Acts 17 : 18). 
We preach Christ crucified (1 Cor. 1 : 23). 

Ill, THE RESULTS REACHED. 

1. Willing Dedication : 

Behold, here is water: what doth hinder me to be baptized ? (36 
Suffer it now : for thus it becometh us (Matt. 3 : 15). 

They then that received his word were baptized (Acts 2 : 41). 
2. Spiritual Joy : 

The eunuch... went on his way rejoicing (39). 

There was much joy in that city (Acts 8 : 8). 
He... rejoiced greatly, with all his house (Acts 16 : 34). 
3- Unremitted Labors : 
Philip... preached the gospel to all the cities (40). 
They... that were scattered abroad went about preaching (Acts 
: 4)- 
Always abounding in the work of the Lord (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
— 

Verse 26.—''An angel of the Lord spake unto Philip."" (1) 
The messenger ; (2) The Master ; (3) The pupil. 

Verse 27.—-'‘ He arose and went.’" (1) The work he left ; (2) 
The call he obeyed ; (3) The success he gained. 

Verse 30.—‘' Understandest thou what thou readest?" (1) Aa 
earnest investigator ; (2) A competent instructor ; (3) A searching 
question. 

Verse 32.—'' The scripture which he was reading was this.’ (1) 
The scriptures read; (2) The scriptures expounded ; (3) The 
scriptures effective. 

Verse 35.—*' Philip, . . . from this scripture, preached unto him 
Jesus."’ (1) Jesus in the Old Testament; (2) Jesus on the 
preacher's lips ; (3) Jesus in the convert's heart. 

Verse 39.—‘' The eunuch . . . went on his way rejoicing."’ Havy- 
ing (1) Worshiped God; (2) Searched the scriptures; (3) Ac- 
cepted Jesus ; (4) Professed faith. 


ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lecsoell £urroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The offer of money by Simon 
Magus to purchase the power of imparting the Holy 
Spirit; Peter’s rebuke and Simon’s answer; the return of the 
two apostles to Jerusalem. 
PLaces.—The city in Samaria; the desert road from Jeru- 
salem to Gaza, probably the southern one. Gaza was about 
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three miles from the sea-coast, fifty miles southeast of Jerusa- 
lem (see on vs. 25, 36). Ethiopia, in the lesson, refers to a 
part of Nubia south of the junction of the White with the Blue 
Nile. The kingdom was ruled by a dynasty of queens called 
Candace, and was spoken of as Meroé by the Romans, who 
made it tributary in A.D. 22: The inhabitants were tall and 
brave, but dark skinned, as the name (‘‘ Burnt faces ’’) sug- 
gests. Azotus, the ancient Ashdod, was north of Gaza, about 
fifteen miles from that place, and halfway to Joppa. Cesarea, 
on the coast (to be distinguished from Cesarea Philippi), was 
seventy miles northwest of Jerusalem, and about as far north 
of Azotus. It was built by Herod the Great, and became the 
usual residence of the Roman procurators of Judea. The 
place where Philip met the eunuch cannot be identified, but 
was probably fifty or sixty miles from the city in Samaria. 

Time.—In A. D. 36 or 37, according to the usual chro- 
nology. 

Persons.—An angel; Philip the evangelist; the treasurer 
of Queen Candace (see v. 27). ‘ 


> 


Critical Notes 


Verse 26.—Aut an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip: 
“But” introduces a new incident. ‘An angel,’ as in 
§ : 19.—Arise, and go: Make a journey, hence no miraculous 
movement is suggested. 7Zoward the south; Or, ** at noon,”’ 
as the phrase has both senses ; but the other meaning is prefer- 
able, since the direction of the journey was certainly south.— 
Unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem to Gasa ; From 
Jerusalem is ‘‘down’’ in biblical usage, but in this case there 
was an actual descent.— 7%e same is desert; Uninhabited, 
not necessarily sterile. This clause is not an explanation of 
the historian, but the language of the angel, pointing out 
which road Philip should reach. The southernmost route led 
by Eleutheropolis, and the part nearest Gaza was uninhabited. 
It is not probable that the city is referred to, as if'to point out 
the ancient place then in ruins, 

Verse 27.—And he arose and went: Immediate and im- 
plicit obedience was necessary to fulfil the providential pur- 
pose of his journey.—And behold, a man of Ethiopia: This 
is not the grammatical subject of ‘‘ was returning,’’ but is part 
of a description of the man (* Behold s/Aere was a man ’’), 
extending to the close of the verse.—A eunuch of great 
authority: That he was a eunuch in the strict sense, and not 
in that of ‘‘ chamberlain,’’ is probable. Otherwise the added 
explanation, ‘“a man of authority’’ (potentate), would be 

cessary, and such a person would be naturally employed 
by an Eastern queen. As ‘‘a proselyte of the gate,’’ which 
he seems to have been, he could worship at Jerusalem, though 
a eunuch.— Candace, queen of the Ethiopians: The dynastic 
name of the queens of Mero€é.— Over all her treasure; This 
was his office as a ‘* potentate.’’— Vho had come to Jerusalem 
Jor to worship: Evidently he was one who had joined the Jewish 
worshipers in Jerusalem, either as a Hellenist, or, more 
probably, as a proselyte. 

Verse 28.—And he was returning: This is a new clause, 
describing what he was doing when Philip met him; hence 
“the ’’ is introduced by the Revisers.—.Sttting in his chariot: 
This is joined with what precedes in the Revised Version. — 
And was reading: This is more exact than ‘ read.’’— The 
prophet Isaiah: In verse 30 ‘‘ Isaiah the prophet *’ occurs, 
according to the best authorities, The Authorized Version 
reverses these peculiarities. 

Verse 29.—<And the Spirit said unto Philip: Probably by 
an internal revelation, since there is no further reference to 
the angel.—Ge near, and join thyself to this chariot: The 
more exact sense is, ‘*Go to the chariot.and stick to it ; do 
not be separated from it.’’ 

Verse 30,—And Philip ran to him: Or, simply, “ running 
to him.’’— card him reading Isaiah the prophet: Hence he 
read aloud, no doubt from the Septuagint Version, in use 
among the Hellenistic Jew..—Ang said: Such an interrup- 
tion would occasion no surprise.— Understandest thou what 
thou readest ? There is a play on words in the Greek, since 
the two verbs literally mean ‘‘ know ’’ and ‘‘ know again,”’ 
the latter having the sense of ‘* read.”’ 

Verse 31.—//ow can J, except some one shall guide me? 
“Some one ’’ and ‘“‘ shall guide’? are more exact renderings. 
This counter-question indicates perplexity, and also humility ; 
it further suggests that Phiflp’s question implied too much 
knowledge on the part of the eunuch himself.—And he de- 
sought Philip to come up and sit with him; The request was « 

‘matural one, in view of the eunuch’s desire for guidance. 
“ Besought ’’ is preferable to ‘* desired.”’ 

Verse 32.—Vow the place of the scripture: Or, more ex- 
actly, ‘‘the contents,’’ or “*passage.’’ It is in Isaiah 53 : 
7, 8, and the citation which follows varies very slightly from the 
Greek of the Septuagint Version.— He was led as a sheep to 
the slaughter: The form of Hebrew poetry is restored in the 
Revised Version. The entire passage in Isaiah, from chapter 
$2 : 13 to the end of chapter 53, is about the Servant of Jeho- 
vah. This verse presents the gentleness of this Servant in his 


Verse 33.—Jn his humiliation his judgment was taken awa; : 
The meaning of-this verse is much discussed, but, as the spe- 
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cial interpretation does not enter into the narrative of Luke, 
the various views can best be indicated by comparing the form 
here given with that in the Revised Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, rendered from the Hebrew, not from the Greck, as 
here : ‘‘ By oppression and judgement he was taken away ; 
and as for his generation, who among them considered that he 
was cut off out of the land of the living? ’’ In the margin, 
** And his life who shall recount? for he was cut off,’’ etc. 

Verse 34.—And the eunuch answered Philip : This is to be 
connected with the conversation in verses 30 and 31, rather 
than with some unrecorded question.— Of whom speaketh the 

prophet this ? of himself, or of some other ? Xt is quite proba- 
ble that he had heard the significance of the prophecy dis- 
cussed at Jerusalem ; perhaps some intimation of its application 
to Jesus had reached his ears. Up to this time it had been 
usually applied to the Messiah, but in after ages the reference 
to the prophet himself has repeatedly been defended. As the 
latter view has been used to counteract the claim that Jesus 
of Nazareth fulfilled the prediction, it is possible that it had 
already been suggested for this purpose while or before the 
eunuch was at Jerusalem. 

Verse 35.—And Philip opened his mouth: The full expres- 
sion suggests formal and extended instruction.—And beginning 
Jrom this scripture: This was the starting-point; other pas- 
sages were doubtless cited, and their significance unfolded.— 
Preached unto him Jesus: ‘* Evangelized unto him,’’ told him 
the good tidings about Jesus. From what followed, it would 
seem that he made known, not only how Jesus had fulfilled 
tke Old Testament prophecies, but also the main historical 
facts and their significance, the necessity of repentance and 
faith, and the outward sign of accepting Jesus and entering 
into fellowship with him ; namely, baptism. 

Verse 36.—As they went on the way: Along the usual road. 
**On their way ’’ suggests a different idea.— 7hey came unto 
a certain water; Dr. Robinson speaks of seeing water on the 
road from Beit Jibrin to Gaza, near Tell el-Hasy. But many 
other localities have been assigned to the occurrence.— 7he 
eunuch saith, Behold, here is water: The Greek is gtaphic 
in its brevity.— What doth hinder me to be baptized? This 
question implies that Philip had taught the eunuch the neces- 
sity of faith and the significance of baptism. It expresses 
simple-minded faith, quite in keeping with the character and 
religious attitude of the eunuch as revealed in the brief narra- 
tive. The unexpected sight of the water suggested immediate 
profession of faith in the Saviour whom Philip preached. 

Verse 37.—This verse is omitted in the Revised Version, 
though inserted in the margin. The external evidence is 
decidedly against it. It is not found in the four “great ”’ 
manuscripts (there is a gap here in the manuscript designated 
D), or in some of the oldest versions. Only one manuscript 
older than the ninth century contains it, and there are varia- 
tions in others which make against its genuineness. It is 
probably an early marginal explanation that crept into the 
text. Nothing that is not fully taught elsewhere is added to 
the narrative by retaining it, and all the established canons of 
textual criticism oppose it. Erasmus put it into his Greek 
Testament on the authority of the Vulgate rather than that of 
the Greek manuscripts he used. 

Verse 38.—And he commanded the chariot to stand still: 
Indicating that servants attended him, which the whole narra- 
tive implies.—-And they both went down into the water: 
Probably literally j‘‘into the water,’’ though very often the 
preposition suggests motion ‘‘ to,’’ not ‘‘into.’’ This action, 
whatever it was, preceded the baptism. Either they both 
stood in the water, or close by it.—And he baptized>him: 
Nothing is suggested as tothe mode. Immersion is probable, 
but the phrases ‘‘into the water’’ and ‘‘ out of the water ”’ 
refer only to the movements preceding and following the rite, 
not to the act of baptizing. Philip, who was not an apostle, 
but one of ‘‘ the seven,’’ administered this rite, as he had 
already done in Samaria. 

Verse 39.— Came up out of the water: See on verse 38.— 
The Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip : This evidently 
points to some preternatural removal.—And the eunuch saw 
him no more: ** And,”’ not “ that.’’— For he went on his way 
rejoicing - ‘* For,’’ not ‘‘and.’’ This gives a reason for his 
seeing Philip no longer: He kept on his way, full of the joy 
from his new experience, and did not busy himself looking for 
Philip. Having found Christ, he could lose Philip, and go 
rejoicing on his journey. Tradition says that this eunuch 
introduced Christianity into Nubia and Abyssinia, and this is 
the belief in the latter country to-day. 

Verse 40.— Was found at Asotus: This unusual statement 
suggests that the same power which separated Philip from the 
eunuch brought him to Ashdod, at least fifteen miles away ; 
for "the preposition means ‘‘into,’’ and, with the verb, forms 
what is called a “* pregnant construction,’’ implying motion to, 
as well as subsequent appearing at, the place named.—/ass- 
ing through: Going northward.— He preached the gospel to ail 
the cities: ‘“* Evangelized all the cities.’’ Joppa was on the 
route, and he probably preached there (see 9 : 36-43).— 7il/ 

he came to Cesarea;; He seemed to have remained there ; at 
least, he was there twenty-one years later (21:8). As the 
residence of the Roman governors, Cesarea was an important 
place, coming into prominence several times in this history 
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AY 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ITH ordinary minds it takes long to unlearn the preju- 
dices of early life, and look on things from a new 
point of view. The apostles had been as bigoted towards 
Gentile races as other Jews, for they wondered at our Lord 
speaking to the woman at the well, not only because rabbis 
like him avoided women in public, but because this woman 
was a Samaritan, and Peter needed a vision to induce him to 
enter the house even of a Roman officer, because he was 
nominally a heathen. Yet we have seen them, in a few years 
after Pentecost, sending Philip to Samaria, and themselves 
going down to it, to confirm the converts. And now we find 
Philip led by God to preach the gospel to an Ethiopian, and 
to baptize him. The universality of the offer of salvation 
through Christ was gradually revealing itself. Compare with 
this attitude of the apostles that of Jonah to Nineveh, when he 
fled to Tarshish rather than preach mercy to the hated Assyrian ! 
His work over in Samaria, and his mind doubtless busy 
thinking of further action, Philip saw, no doubt in a dream, 
an angel, who directed him to ge south to that track leading 
from Jerusalem to Gaza which ran through unsettled parts. 
There is one route by Ramleh, another by Beth-Shemesh, and 
a third by Hebron,—the first two largely through fine habit- 
able landscapes ; the other, as I can vouch, through steep and 
rough descents, which must’ always have been ‘‘ desert,’’ 
though the hills are thickly covered with various shrubs. A 
chariot could not go down this at present, but Roman military 
roads then ran through the country, and one of these threaded 
this pass in Philip’s day. 

Jews formed a large part of the population of Egypt, two 
of the five wards of Alexandria being entirely occupied by 
them. Indeed, bodies of Jewish mercenaries had been sent 
by Psammeticus, as early as B.C. 650, to fight for him in 
Ethiopia, several of them having actually left their names to 
our day, scratched by them on the monuments of Upper 
Egypt. The Hebrew Scriptures, moreover, had been trans- 
lated into Greek in Egypt for the use of the local Tews, and 
copies of these must have been carried up the Nile by wan- 
dering Israelites far to the south, while every Jew was, as 
every Christian ought to be, an energetic missionary. 

A copy of Isaiah, perhaps among other portions of the old 
Bible, had thus found its way to the capital of the Ethiopian 
kingdom of Meroé, which appears to have been in the Soudan, 
in the region of Khartoum, though the capital, Napata, stood 
somewhere about the present Dongola. This great kingdom 
was governed by queens, all bearing the name of Candace, as 
the native kings of Egypt all bore that of Pharaoh, and its 
Greek rulers that of Plotemy,—this rule of females still con- 
tinuing in the time of Eusebius, who died in A.D. 340.. A 
eunuch had been placed over her treasury by this queen, this 
being usual in the East ; and the great official had been brought 
under the influence of Judaism through some Jew, from whom, 
through the Greek Bible, he had been led to accept the He- 
brew faith, though his being a eunuch prevented his ever 
being more than a proselyte of the gate, allowed to enter the 
edge of the temple grounds, but not to pass into its more 
sacred bounds (Deut. 23: 1). He had been on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and was returning to Egypt on his way home, 
the Nile, when in flood, carrying him easily to it. 

The rule of Greek dynasties in Syria and Egypt, since the 
time of Alexander, had spread the use of Greek over Western 
Asia, and far up the Nile, so that this Soudanese black could 
read the Greek Bible, and this he was doing as his chariot 
rolled slowly down the pass. On seeing him, Philip, prompted 
by divine providence, hastened to overtake him, though even 
his walking pace had been enough till then; and the eunuch 
being absorbed in reading aloud a roll of Isaiah, must have 
let his horses go very slowly. That it was the great prophet 
he was reading was soon discovered by Philip, who had run 
to get near, and had listened to the words read. That he did 
thus read aloud was, however, nothing out of the way, for 
Orientals often do so. Nor was it strange that he should be 
reading the prophet ; for the eunuch, as a Hebrew proselyte, 
must have set a supreme value on the sacred oracles of his 
new faith, and must have learned to shrink from almost any- 
thing else as heathen, and unworthy of his attention. 

Stepping at last alongside the chariot, Philip, presuming on 
the superior knowledge of his own sacred books by a Jew, and 
on the freedom of Eastern manners, at once asked him if he, 

a stranger, knew the full meaning of what he was reading, and 
found that the eunuch, like so many others, was only master 
of the words, and needed a guide to their meaning. This, 
however, he hoped so eagerly to find in Philip, that he stopped 
the chariot, and made him come up and sit beside him. It 
seemed he was reading in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
and had reached the seventh and eighth verses. But to 
whom they referred was more than he could comprehend. 
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_ tion of the two at that exact spot arid hour ! 


“Does he speak of himself, or of some other man ?’’ he asked 
his new instructor. 

It is voticeable that the Greek version which he quotes 
varies considerably from that of the Hebrew Old Testament ; 
but Philip accepted it without question, and proceeded to ex- 
pound it as referring to Jesus Christ, the crucified Messiah. 
Convinced that this was the true application, and having 
learned that baptism had been appointed by Christ as the in- 
itiatory rite in his kingdom, a desire to be thus admitted to it 
urged the convert to propose that he should be so. A spring, 
at which two Kurdish soldiers who were with me refreshed 
and washed themselves, gushes out of the hill on the right 
side as you go down, and dams run across the narrow hollow 
to catch the water for irrigation. Very possibly it was at this 
that the chariot was drawn up, and the desire.of the Ethiopian 
gratified. Thus, in a widely different direction from that of 
the Samaritans, the new gospel won its .first triumph among 
the heathen races of Africa. The rite performed, Philip bade 
the great man farewell, and the one returned to Dongola, the 
other to missionary work on the sea plain of Palestine. 


Bournemouth, England. 
te 
A Meeting in the Desert 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


“HILIP had no special divine command either to flee to, or 
to preach in, Samaria, but ‘‘an angel of the Lord,”’ 
and afterwards ‘‘the Spirit,’’ direct him to the Ethiopian 
statesman. God rewards faithful work with more work. 
Samaria was a border-land between Jew and Gentile, but in 
preaching to the eunuch Philip was on entirely Gentile ground. 
So great a step in advance needed clear command from God 
to impel to it and to justify it. 

1. We have, then, first, the new commission. Philip might 
well wonder why he should be taken away from successful 
work in a populous city, and despatched to the lonely road to 
Gaza. But he obeyed at once. He knew not’ for what he 
was sent there, but that ignorance did not trouble or retard 
him. It should be enough for us to see the next step. ‘' We 
walk by faith, not by sight,’’ for we none of us know what 
comes of our actions, and we get light as we go. Do to-day’s 
plain duty, and when to-morrow is to-day its duty will be 
plain too. The river on which we sail winds, and not till we 
round the nearest bend do we see the course beyond. So we 
are kept in the peaceful posture of dependent obedience, and 
need to hold our communications with God open, that we may 
be sure of his guidance. 

No doubt, as Philip trudged along till he reached the Gaza 
road; he would have many a thought as to what he was to find 
there, and, when he came at- last to the solitary track, would 
look eagerly over the uninhabited land for an explanation of 
his strange and vague instructions. But an obedient heart is 
not long left perplexed, and he who locks for duty to disclose 
itself will see it in due time. 

2. So we have next the explanation of the errand. Luke’s 
** Behold ”’ suggests the sudden sight of the great man’s cor- 
tege in the distance. No doubt, he traveled with a train of 
attendants, as became his dignity, and would be conspicuous 
from afar. Philip, of course, did not know who he was when 
he caught sight of him, and Luke tells his rank at once, in 
order to lay stress on it, as well as to bring out the significance 
of his occupation and subsequent conversion. Here was a full- 
blooded Gentile, a eunuch, a courtier, who had been drawn 
to Israel’s God, and was studying“d.rael’s prophets as he rode. 
Perhaps he had chosen that road to Egypt for its quietness. 
At any rate, his occupation revealed the bent of his mind. 

Philip felt that the mystery of his errand was solved now. 
And he recognized the impulse to break through conventional 
barriers-and address the evidently dignified stranger as the 
voice of God’s Spirit, and not his own. How he was sure of 
that we do not know, but the distinction drawn between the 
former communication by an angel and this from the Spirit 
points to a clear difference in his experiences, and to careful 
discrimination in the narrator. ‘The variation is not made at 
random. * Philip did not mistake a buzzing in his ears from 
the beating of his own heart for a divine voice. We have 
here no hallucinations of an enthusiast, but plain fact. 

How manifestly the meeting of these two, starting so far 
apart, and so ignorant of each other and of the purpose of 
their being thrown together, reveals the unseen hand that 
moved each dn his own line, and brought about the intersec- 
How came it 
that at that moment the Ethiopian was reading, of all places 
in his roll, the very words which make the kernel of the gos- 
pel of the evangelical prophet? Surely such ‘‘ coincidences ”’ 
are a hard nut to crack for deniers of a Providence that shapes 
our ends. 

It is farther to be noticed that the eunuch’s conversion does 
not appear to have been of importance for the expansion of 
the church. It exercised no recorded influence, and was ap- 
parently not communicated to the apostles, as, if it had been, 
it could scarcely have failed to have been referred to when 
the analogous case of Cornelius was under discussion. So 
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divine intervention and human journeying and work were 
brought into play simply for the sake of one soul which God’s 
eye saw to be ripe for the gospel. He cares for the indi- 
vidual, and one sheep that can be reclaimed is precious enough 
in the Shepherd’s estimate to move his hand to action and his 
heart to love. Not because he was a man of great authority 
at Candace’s court, but because he was yearning for light, and 
ready to follow it when it shone, did the eunuch meet Philip 
on that quiet road. 

3. The two men being thus strangely brought together, we 
have next the conversation for the sake of which they were 
brought together. The eunuch was reading aloud, as people 
not very much used to books, or who have some difficult pas- 
sage in hand, often do. Philip must have been struck with 
astonishment, when he caught the to him familiar words, and 
must have seen at once the open door for his preaching. His 
abrupt question wastes no time with apologies or polite, 
gradual approaches to his object. Probably the very absence 
of the signs of deference to which he was accustomed im- 
pressed the eunuch with a dim sense of the stranger’s author- 
ity, which would be deepened by the home-thrust of his 
question. 

The wistful answer not only shows no resentment at the 
brusk stranger’s thrusting himself in, but acknowledges bewil- 
derment, and responds to the undertone of proffered guidance 
in the question. A teacher has often to teach the pupil his 
ignorance, to begin with; but it should be so done as to create 
desire for instruction, and to kindle confidence in hing as 
instructor. It is insolent to ask ‘*‘ Understandest thou?”’ 
unless the questioner is ready and able to help to understand. 

The invitation to a seat in the great man’s chariot showed 
how eagerness to learn had obliterated distinctions of rank, 
and swiftly knit a new bond between these two, who had 
never heard of each other five minutes before. A true heart 
will hail as its best and closest friend him who leads it to know 
God’s mind more clearly. How earthly dignities dwindle 
when God’s messenger lays hold of a soul ! 

So the chariot rolls on, and through the silence of the desert 
the voices of these two reach the wondering attendants, as 
they plod along. The Ethiopian was reading the Septuagint 
translation of Isaiah, which, though it missed part of the force 
of the original, brought clearly before him the great figure of 
a Sufferer, meek and dumb, swept from the earth by unjust 
judgment. He understood so much, but what he did not 
understand was who this great, tragic figure represented. 
His question goes to the root of the matter, and is a burning 
question to-day, as it was all these centuries ago on the road 
to Gaza. Philip had no doubt of the answer. Jesus was the 
lamb dumb before its shearers. This is not the place to 
enter on such wide questions, but we may at least affirm that, 
whatever advance modern schools have made in the criticism 
and interpretation of the Old Testament, the very spirit of the 
whole earlier revelation is missed if Jesus is not discerned as 
the Person to whom prophet and ritual pointed, in whom law 
was fulfilled and history reached its goal. 

No doubt much instruction followed. How long they had 
rode together before they came to ‘‘a certain water ’’ we know 
not, but it cannot have been more than a few hours, Time is 
elastic, and when the soil is prepared, and rain and sunlight 
are poured down, the seed springs up quickly. People who 
deny the possibility of ‘‘sudden conversions’’ are blind to 
facts, because they wear the blinkers of a theory. Not always 
have they who ‘‘anon with joy receive ’’ the word ‘no root 
in themselves. ’’ 

As is well known, the answer to the eunuch’s question 
(v. 37) is wanting in authoritative manuscripts. The inser- 
tion may have been due to the creeping into the text of a mar- 
ginal note. The last and most original commentator on the 
Acts (Blass) considers that this, like other remarkable read- 
ings found in one set of manuscripts, was written by Luke in 
a draft of the book, which he afterwards revised and some- 
what abbreviated into the form which most of the manuscripts 
present. However that may be, the required conditions in 
the doubtful verse are those which the practice of the rest of 
the Acts shows to have been required. Faith in Jesus Christ 
the Son of God was the qualification for the baptisms there 
recorded. 

And there was no other qualification. Philip asked nothing 
about the eunuch’s proselytism, or whether he had been cir- 
cumcised or not. He did not, like Peter with Cornelius, need 
the evidence of the gift of the Spirit before he baptized ; but, 
notwithstanding his experience of an unworthy candidate in 
Simon the sorcerer, he unhesitatingly administered baptism. 
There was no church present to witness the rite. We do not 
read that the Holy Ghost fell on the eanuch. 

That baptism in the quiet wady by the side of the solitary 
road, while the swarthy attendants stood in wonder, was a 
mighty step in advance ; and it was taken, not by an. apostle, 
nor with ecclesiastical sanction, but at the bidding of Christian 
instinct, which recognized a brother in any man who had faith 
in Jesus, the Son of God., The new faith is bursting old 
bonds. The universality of the gospel is overflowing the 
banks of Jewish narrowness. Probably Philip was quite un- 
conscious of the revolutionary nature of his act, but it was 
done, and in it was the seed of many more. 


The eunuch could not understand the prophet unless some 
man guided him. But when Philip is caught away, he does 
not bewail the loss of his guide. He went on his road with 
joy, though his new faith might have craved longer support 
from the crutch of a teacher, and fuller enlightenment. 
What made him able to do without the guideethat a few 
hours before had been so indispensable? The presence in 
his heart of a better one, even of him whom Jesus promised to 
guide his servants into all truth. If those who believe that 
Scripture without an authorized interpreter is insufficient to 
lead men aright, would consider the end of this story, they 
might find that a man’s dependence on outward teachers ceases 
when he has God’s Spirit to teach him, and that for such a 
man the Word of God in his hand and the Spirit of God in his 
spirit will give him light enough to walk by, so that, in the 
absence of all outward instructors, he may still be filled with 
true wisdom, and in absolute solitude may go ‘‘on his way 
rejoicing.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
RY 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Conversions 


HE history of the early church is a record of conversions 
of individuals, aggregating into masses of thousands, 
This work has a peculiar history, as regards intensity, There 
is an old word /reo to dread. It was strengthened into /remo 
to tremble, strengthened again into ¢refo to turn because of 
trepidation, strengthened once more into s/repho to turn 
quickly, quite, thoroughly, for the same reason ; strengthened 
finally into epistrepho to turn as above, and more, to move 
back quickly the other way. The word would apply to the 
mental state of one who called for light, sprang in, came trem- 
bling, fell down, and said ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?”’ 
It would also apply to one who turned and went from clear 
conviction without fear. Of this last kind was the Ethiopian 
of this lesson. : 

He was reading the Messianic scriptures, seeking light. It 
was given by Philip (wv. 35). It was accepted and believed 
by the Ethiopian. His eager and entire belief is seen in his 
sudden exclamation : ‘* See, water ; what doth hinder me to be 
baptized ?’’ He was eager to profess faith because he knew he 
had it. 


Having received light, exercised faith, and confessed it by 


baptism, ‘‘ he went on his way rejoicing.’’ (v. 39.) We shall 
be anxious to inquire, in the hereafter, for the results of the 
life of this eager, rejoicing man of great authority, treasurer 
of Queen Candace, upon the people of Africa. 

Note the’ work of Philip. He went by the direction of the 
Spirit toward the desert of Gaza, not knowing for what pur- 
pose. Being told to go to the eminent man, he not only 
went, but ran. He opened the conversation adroitly, without 
being asked. He announced the glad tidings,—Jesus. That 
is, he declared the atonement by the sufferings of Christ. 
Having finished this case, he preached in all the sea-coast 
cities, from Ashdod to Cesarea,—fifty miles, Paut and Luke 


found him there twenty years later. 
University Park, Colo. 
KY 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


RISE, and go toward the south unto the way that goeth 
dawn from Jerusalem unto Gaza (v. 26). 
God’s culls are strange calls. 


Sometimes 
From the multitude of rejoicing 
converts in Samaria, Philip is summoned to a lonely journey, 
He must have thought it very singular, but he obeyed. When 
you are sure of your duty, do it at all hazards, and leave re- 
sults with God. Spell ‘‘duty’’ after the old fashion, and you 
get the real meaning of it,-d-u-e—ty, So duty is that which 
is due, that which one owes, that which one ought. And when 
you feel that ought, you are conscious of something imperial, 
and are to obey. And you are to obey, even though, as in 
Philip’s case, duty points in strange direction, The conscious- 
ness of the ought is the end of controversy. 

The same is desert, And yet the desert was the way and 
place of wonderful opportunity. When you seem to your- 
self to be set in a desert, do not despair. God can change the 
desert even into the harvesting-place of the best results. Any 
way, this flower bloomis in ¢ dreariest desert, —the flower of 
opportunity to show how a Christian should carry himself even 
in a desert. 

And he arose and went: and behold, a man of Ethiopia 
(v. 27). Here is another illustration, of which the scripture 
is so full, of the beautiful juxtapositions of Providence. Philip 
pushes along even the desert way of what seems to him the 
way of duty, and, behold, the man from Ethiopia approaches. 
Such things happen now. Once, on a cold and snowy night, 
about midnight, I had the strongest impression that I ought to 
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go then and see a gentleman for religious speech with him. 
I debated with myself a good deal about the lateness of the 
hour, the cold of the night, the almost certainty that he would 
be in bed, etc., but I went. 
opened the door, so troubled that he could not sleep, and so 


And, ringing his door-bell, he 


I struck the most propitious moment possible in which to 
preach Jesus to the man. He was so busy all the day through 
there was no chance for speech with him. But there, after 
midnight, he accepted the Christ in the wonderful opportunity 
thus given me for personal talk with him. 

And the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself 
to this chariot (v. 29). 
duty, then the Spirit reinforces and specializes it to this par- 
ticular man. 
direction, how far am I to accept and yield to such impres- 
sion ? 
grant the question is difficult, but I think there are two main 


An angel first suggests to Philip his 
1 have an impression as to duty in a certain 
liow am I to be sure it is a right impression? I 


and safe tests. This is the first: The Spirit never urges us to 


This is the second: The 
impressions of the Spirit usually come to us along the line of 


that which is against the scripture. 


our usual service ; for example, Philip’s service was preach- 


ing. This suggestion came to him along that line, not 
athwart it. I have gotten help to myself by using these two 
tests. 


And he besought Philip to come up and sit with him (v. 31). 
You will usually find that when, as Philip was, you are quickly 
obedient to duty, surrounded with difficulty as the duty itself 
may be, somehow God will level the difficulty before your 
feet. John 
and Charles Wesley were once walking along beside a high 


God changes the chariot into a pulpit for Philip. 
stone wall. ‘‘ Brother John,’’ said Charles, ‘‘if God should 
command you to jump over that high wall, what would you 
do?’’ 
should command me to jump over that wall, any way I'd 
I think that the true spirit. 
For he went on his way rejoicing (v. 39). 


Answered John Wesley, ‘‘ Brother Charles, if God 


jump at it.”’ 
Of course he did. 
How could he help it? He is admirable illustration of the 
truth of that scripture. 
in the darkness, —that is, to the one who holds himself in pure 
intent. Into such a soul the light of an increasing rejoicing 
will always pour itself. The law for getting more light is to 
use the light you already have. 


Unto the upright there ariseth light 


Precisely this this treasurer 
of Queen Candace had been doing. As proselyte he had gone 
to Jerusalem to worship, and used that light ; returning home 
he was studying the scripture, and used that light; accosted 
by Philip he courteously welcomed him, and used the light of 
Philip's companionship ; to Philip's teaching of the scripture 
he gave earnest heed, and used ‘that light; when Philip pre- 
sented Jesus to him, he at once accepted Jesus, and used that 
light ; at the first opportunity of comfessing Christ in baptism 
he was ready, and used that light. And so using the light he 
had, he steadily passed into larger light, and his soul was 
flooded with joy. 
know no better example for us than this treasurer of Queen 
Candace. Use the light you have; do the next thing, so your 
soul fronts the sun, and into your soul the sun will shine. 


Philadelphia. 


If we would be rejoicing Christians, I 


ASA» 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HIS Ethiopian treasurer was a marked man. Though 

born apparently in an idolatrous land, he had in some 
way become acquainted with the God of Israel, and had ac- 
cepted him as his God, in spite of his surroundings. This is 
proved by his having come so far to worship God in Jerusalem. 
This journey of his for such a purpose by itself proves that he 
Was a most sincere and earnest man. But more than this. 
He also believed in the Word of God, as is proved by his hav- 
ing a copy of the prophet Isaiah in his chariot, and his read- 
ing it as he drove on his way home. Books were not cheap 
in those days, and his purchasing one shows what he thought 
of it. 
Philip taught him what the meaning of the passage which he 
was reading was, and showed him how it was fulfilled in the 
life and death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, he ac- 
cepted the truth, and was willing to follow it to its end. 
Finally, he was of an intensely practical turn of mind, for as 
soon as he saw his duty he obeyed, and at once confessed his 
faith by baptism. All this proved that he was a unique man, 
and one of many sterling qualities. It is a pity that we do 
not know anything more of him. But the time is coming 
when we shall know more, for I doubt not that in heaven the 
private biographies of many men like him will become well 
known. 

Meantime, we must content ourselves with what we do 
know, and seek to profit by the facts that are given to us. 
One most blessed fact is this, that, seeking God with all his 
heart, he found him, in spite of many adverse circumstances. 
But he had no advantage in this over men who are now living. 
Anywhere, in all the world, the man who wants to find God 
will not search in vain. I knew a Turk who had a New Tes- 
tament, and who, through reading it carefully, found Jesus to 


Furthermore he was a teachable man ; for as soon as 
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be his Saviour, and that, without the teaching of any believer. 
The Holy Spirit taught him, and he came into the light all by 
himself, so to speak. I knew a Japanese lad, who was taught 
to bow before idols, who came to the conclusion that the idols 
in his father’s house were only man-made, and who stopped 
worshipping them. As yet he knew nothing about the true 
God, but soon he came across a Chinese copy of the Old Tes- 
tament, and in its very first verse, ‘‘ In the beginning God cre- 
ated,’’ etc, he found the God for whom he had been longing. 
Then he followed that truth, till at last he came out into the 
light of God as revealed in the face of Jesus his Son. 

We need pot discuss the question whether the heathen can 
be saved, for we may be sure that no heathen ever sought for 
God earnestly to whom God did not give all the light that he 
needed, What we should be most anxious about is as to whether 
we are ourselves sceking for the truth as earnestly as these 
men of whom we have been speaking. That is the important 
point in this lesson. It would be a disastrous thing in the 
Great Day to have it appear that the Ethiopian sought for 
truth and found it, and that we, with the truth in our hands, 
failed to reach it. Yet that will be true of many a scholar in 
this Sunday-school, unless some act very differently, in 1897, 
from what they did in 1896. How stands the matter with 
you personally ? 


New York City. 
i) 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
A leaflet explaining the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
request. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


Acts 8 : 26-40. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Read over Acts 8 : 26-40. Then reread carefully, noting 
(1) the divine character ascribed to the impulses which gov- 
erned Philip’s action (vs. 26, 29, 39) ; (2) the route which he 
is represented as having taken; (3) the important rank of 
the eunuch ; (4) the method of his reading (v. 30); (5) that 
(comparing Isa. 53: 7, 8) he must have been reading from 
the Greek Old Testament rather than the Hebrew; (6) the 
readiness with which he comprehended the preaching of 
Philip ; (7) Philip’s continuance (v. 40) in the kind of work he 
had so well begun. 

II, Topics AND QUESTIONS FOR Discussion. 
(For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s note above). 

Lumby, 103-08; Rice, 124-127; Lindsay, 101-103 ; Stifler, 
71-74; Plumptre, 139-147 ; Hackett, 112-116; Vedder, 60-65 ; 
Maurice, 110-119; Vaughan, 177-188. 

The references in brackets are to articles in the lesson helps 
of this number of The Sunday School Times. 

1. The Divine Impulses. (1.) In what ways might an 
angel communicate with Philip ? [Geikie: § 2.] Does 10: 3 
or 11 : § throw any light? (2.) Does verse 29 imply an influ- 
ence clearly distinguishable from that of verse 26? [McLaren: 
2, §{ 2, 3-] (3.) Is it necessary to: interpret the words 
** spake ’’ and ‘‘ said ’’ with absolute literalness in order to be 
Joyal to the biblical facts, or may we consider them as figura- 
tively used ? 

2. Geographical Terms. (4.) Locate the road to Gaza, 
Azotus (Ashdod), Ethiopia, Cesarea [Riddle : Places; v. 26. 
Geikie: § 2. Tristram: {{ 1, 2. Ewing: §{ 1, 3]. Note 
that Philip covers a section of Palestine hitherto unnoticed. 
(5.) Uniting with verse 27 such passages as Acts II : 19 or 
Romans 16: 7, show the rapid extension of early Christianity. 
Why does Luke never allude to its extension to the south and 
east? Compare Ramsay, 378. 

3. The Eunuch Proselyte. (6.) Why should he have come 
to Jerusalem to worship? Compare Acts 2 : 10; John 
12 : 20 [Riddle: v. 27. Geikie: {¥ 3-5. Ewing: J 2}. 
(7-) Make a character sketch of him [Riddle : v. 39. Schauff- 
ler: § 1). 

4. The Preaching of Philip. (8.) What additional light on 
Philip do we gain from this story? (9.) From Acts 21 : 8, 
what may we conjecture about his later history? (10.) Does 
Luke seem to have related this story about the eunuch as an 
illustration of the care of God for an individual soul, or as an 
illustration of the divine method of teaching Philip that the 
“ends of the earth *’ were to hear the gospel, or as one out 
cf many instructive incidents in the early extension of Chris- 
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tianity ?“[Geikie: J 1. McLaren: 2,94; 3, J 8.) (11.) 
What is its distinctive value for us,—light on the spread of 
Christianity, a study in apostolic methods of personal approach, 
or an indication of the fundamental ordinances of the church ? 
[Outline Study: § 1.] 


Ill. THe Leapinc THOUGHTS. 


Such readiness as Philip showed to obey a call which he 
deemed to be divine is an assurance of useful service. 

How typical the Ethiopian is of the diligent and earnest 
student of the Bible! God stands pledged to help such a 
one, yet the light comes to him in no supernatural way. 

The eunuch was an intelligent man, but wholly ignorant 
concerning Christ. How readily he was able to comprehend 
the essential part of the gospel ! 

Philip’s wonderful experience did not drive him to beatific 
self-contemplation, but to renewed activity. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HO was the evangelist who went to Samaria when the 

disciples were dispersed? Besides preaching of Christ, 

what wonderful works did he do? Was Philip’s visit a bless- 

How? Which of the apostles 
were sent from Jerusalem to help in Samaria ? 


ing ta the people of Samaria ? 


An Angel Message.—In some way, we are not told any more 
than that an angel of the Lord spake to Philip. In Bible 
times we know that God often used angels as messengers to 
guide or deliver his people. What man, as he slept with a 
stone for his pillow, saw angels ascending and descending 
from heaven ? Do you remember any times of angel deliver- 
ance from danger? What do we read in verse 26 of our lesson 
that the angel said to Philip? (Use map, show Samaria.) 
Philip was to cross the country by a road that went down from 
Jerusalem to Gaza. What strong man once carried away the 
gates of Gaza upon his shoulders? It was a very old city, and 
the road leading to it was much of the way across a rough, 
unsettled country. Philip did not ask why or where he should 
go, or what he should do. He only knew that the Lord’s 
angel said, ‘‘ Arise, and go,’’—and he went. 

A Man of Ethiopia.—Show Ethiopia on the fnap, or outline 
direction on the blackboard. On the road Philip saw a 
chariot, perhaps quite a train of travelers or attendants, and 
in the chariot a finely uniformed officer holding a roll of the 
scripture, reading aloud as he rode along. Not an angel, but 
the Spirit, said to Philip, ‘‘Go near, and join thyself to this 
chariot.’’ Philip obeyed, and ran and heard what the officer 
was reading. It was from the Old Testament, and the book 
of the prophet Isaiah. (Explain that Esaias means Isaiah, 
and that many names in the New Testament are the Greek 
translation of proper names in the Old Testament.) Philip 
spoke to the man, and asked if he understood what he was 
reading. ‘‘ How can I,’’ said the reader, ‘‘ except some one 
shall guide me?’’ Then he begged Philip to come and sit 
beside him. The man had been reading Isaiah 53,-—how 
Jesus, meekly led like a lamb to the slaughter, was to give 
his life a sacrifice for sin. The officer asked Philip the mean- 
ing, and if the prophet spoke of himself or of some other man. 
The officer was a man high in authority in the court of the 
queen of Ethiopia, a country rich in gold and gems. He had 
charge of all her costly treasures and her money, for the 
wealth of her kingdom was trusted to his care. But he held 
in his hand a more precious treasure than all. He had been 
to Jerusalem to worship; he certainly did not worship like 
the people in Africa, but had heard of the true God. Like the 
queen who went to Jerusalem as a learner, he was glad to 
take a long journey to find out more about the true God. 
Who was the queen of the South who once came to find wis- 
dom? , The officer had probably just bought a new roll of 
scripture, a copy in Greek which;he could read. In Jerusa- 
lem, perhaps, he had talked with Jews, and heard much of 
the crucified Christ, and that he rose again. Hetwanted to 
study for himself, and so he was reading when Philip over- 
heard the words of Isaiah. 

Philip Preached Jesus.—When the officer asked Philip of 
whom the prophet was speaking, he began at that very verse 
and told him ell the story of Christ, —how he came to earth, the 
Son of God, who took the form of flesh, and lived as a man, 
going abeut doing goed, ready to teach and help and save. 


‘ 


He told how enemies would not believe his words, how he,” 


who was really King in heaven, was despised and afflicted 
here ; how, by unjust judgment, he was led to the cross; 
how his meek and lowly life was cruelly taken from the earth. 
The officer listened; the Holy Spirit touched his heart, and 
opened the eyes of his understanding. They rode on, and 
talked by the way, —Philip, in his plain traveling robe, and san- 
dals on his feet, suddenly riding in such style as he had never 
shared before. They passed through the country, paying 
little attention to the way, whether sandy, rough, or dry, or 
in sight of groves of palms and green spots here and there. 


The officer knew of Jesus’ command, ‘‘ Repent, and be bap- . 
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tized.’’ When he saw a stream of water near by, he said to 
Philip, ‘‘ What doth hinder me to be baptized ?” 

I Believe that Jesus is the Son of God.—Philip told the man 
that, if he believed with all his heart, he might be baptized. 
He answered in the blessed words that have been the message 
of salvation to thousands, ‘‘ I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God.’? The chariot driver was bidden to stop. No 
doubt, all the company of travelers and attendants stopped, 
and saw Philip and the officer go into the water. Some of 
them may have heard the words you have heard so often’ when 
there was a baptism at your church: “I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and ef the-Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
The officer returned to his chariot. Where was Philip? Out 
of sight, for the Spirit had taken him away. The officer went 
on, a happy man, rejoicing in his new love and light and joy. 
An old story tells us that the officer preached the gospel in 
Ethiopia, that the queen and many of her people became wor- 
shipers of God and believers in Christ. See how the perse- 
cution of the disciples spread the knowledge of Christ far over 
the world, and prepared the way for the gospel to be eacangiits: 
to all nations. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE children may make a second trial of map-drawing, 
following directions given last Sunday, and reviewing 
incidents as we draw. Any one unused to teaching little 
children might consider our map too babyish, but we wish to 
attempt only that which the children ean cepy quickly, and 
with ease, because our purpose is te have our map make clearer 
the events of eacli lesson, but it is certain that both incident 
and application would be obscured. if our best efforts were 
given to making elaborate, or (to the children) difficult 
drawings. 

We begin the new lesson by showing that Philip had fin- 

ished his work in Samarja. We have on our maps thus far 
only Judea and Samaria outlined, and Jerusalem marked by a 
sign, these purposely placed or spaced to allow for additions. 
Our children have in review drawn Samaria, which they rec- 
ognize as the place where the dispersed disciples were scat- 
tered, and we review carefully Philip’s work there. 
, Exactly how the Lord made Philip understand that there 
Was more work for him in another place, or how he knew 
where to ge without making a mistake, we cannot tell; but 
our Bible says, *‘ the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip,’’ 
and told him to go toward the south. This way (pointing) is 
south en our maps, and here was. the way leading fom Jeru- 
salem to Gaza. Teacher and children. indicate Gaza on their 
maps by a chosen sign, and draw a faint line te consiect it 
with Jerusalem. 

On this road (pointing to the eennecting line) Philip saw a 
traveling chariot like this (showing picture), and in it a man 
was reading a book hike this (showing picture of ‘‘ Book and 
Roll’’). Philip heard him reading aloud in this, his Bible, 
some verses. Let us take turns in reading aloud these very 
verses. Though our Bibles are mot made or shaped like his, the 
verses are the same. The Bibles are now distributed by the 
youngest children, whe caunot read, but who wish to have 
some part in this exercise. The teacher helps the older chil- 
dren to find the reference in Isaiah, and the little ones ‘‘ look 
ever ’’ with the older members, noty'trat they will be able to 
read @ single word, but because their dignity (of which we 
cannot be teo careful) requires that they should have some 
part in, or at least go through, the motions ef every exercise 
in. class. 

_. The reference found, we read it with some toil and diffi- 
culty ; for the words are “* hard and long.”’ 

Then comes the explanation about our Lord, who * was led 
as a sheep to the slaughter ;”’ and as this is the all-important 
part, of the lesson, we will not hurry over it, but explain a little 
about the promise, and the Ethiopian’s questionings as to 
whether the prophet wrote these words about himself or of 
some other, and then we explain Philip’s reply. 

The Ethiopian lived way ever here in another country. A 
dash on our maps, or the letter E, will mark the direction of 
Upper Egypt, his home ; but, for the sake of simplicity, we 
will not outline Egypt. 

We explain that this man did not know that Christ had 
come, and neither did he understand in the least about the 
promise. Tell the children the reason why no part of this 
strange-looking “roll ’? which he“read contained the New 
Testament. Just what Philip could tell him we may develop 
from the children, and learn by the means how much they un- 
derstood of their instruction upon the outline of the life of our 
Lord, taught with Lesson rF. - 

After Philip had explained to his new friend just exacthy what 
we have been explaining to each other,—about our Lord and 
Saviour, why he came, and how much he has given to us all, 
—the man said he believed every word, and wished to join 
himself with the true followers of Jesus Christ, 

Philip was anxious and uncertain for a moment about allow- 
EOD renimbacing Simon, who had made promises for his 
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own gain ; possibly remembering others who had proved to be 
selfish, and who would have harmed the true friends of Christ 
and their church work if allowed to join with them. 

Let us turm again to our map, and see the long way the man 
had come through a country new and strange to him. Here 
in Jerusalem (pointing te map) he knew that people prayed to 
the true God. He would bring his Bible with him, and wor- 
ship where so many gathered in the name of God. He would 
study his ‘‘ roll’’ on his journey; perhaps he would be able 
to learn more about God, of whom the people in his own 
country knew so little, 

He wanted to learn all he possibly could on this his pilgrim- 
age. This was why he welcomed the dusty traveler on foot to 
a seat in his chariot. He was only half satisfied when Philip 
told him all, for he wanted what all true friends of our Saviour 
want and long for, and that is to 

“There must be something for me besides listening and be- 
lieving,’’ thinks this new-found friend, ‘* Why cannot I belong 
to this Jesus, and give myself to him?’’ Philip, listening to 
his plea, sure at last that here was one who would try to learn 
first all there was to be learned, and then work with his might 
for his. Lord, said, ‘‘ If thou believest with all thine heart, 
thou mayest.’ 

Northampton, Mass. 
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| ‘* The meek will he teach his way." 





Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Ye gospel heralds, go, proclaim."’ 

** How precious is the book divine."’ 

** Tell me the old, old story." 

** Sing them over again to me."' 

** At the cross, at the cross." 

‘‘In all my Lord's appointed ways.” 
‘*O happy day, that fixed my cheice.'’ 
‘ There is sunshine in my soul te-day."’ 


ASAE 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


' By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
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2 HE WaAy THAT GOETH DOWN FROM JERUSALEM UNTO 


Gaza: THE SAME Is Desert’’ (Rev. Ver. ).—One 
read to Gaza followed the modern reute from Jerusalem 
to Jaffa as far as Lydda, and thence through the plains of 
Philistia; the other, by way of Hebron, is more probably 
the one intended, as, though neither passes through any 
desert, as we understand the term, there are no places of 
importance, and hardly a village on the road, after the Judean 
hills have been left; the part of the plain then, as now, 
exposed to the predatory inroads of the lawless Bed’wy of the 
south being cultivated by the inhabitants of the strongholds at 
the foot of the hills. One little stream, which takes its rise 
near the ruins of Lachish, known as the Wady el-Hessy, in 
which I found water in the late spring, is crossed by this 
route, and [I think we may fairly recognize this as the scene 
of the Ethiopian treasurer’s baptism. 

** CANDACE, QUEEN OF THE ETHroprans.’’—The kingdom 
called by the Greeks Ethiopia was the large region south of Cy- 
xene, and extending to the frontier of Abyssinia on the south, at 
the junction of the Blue and White Nile. Its capital was Meroé, 
and it comprised Nubia and what is generally spoken of as 
the eastern Soudan. From the Roman historians we learn 
that the country was ruled by a succession of queens. Pliny 
informs us that the name Candace was common to them all, 
much as ‘* Pharaoh ”’ is applied to the kings of Egypt. Three 
hundred years after the period of the Acts, Eusebius men- 
tions the Candace of his time. There is no reason to suppose 
that this kingdom, which successfully resisted the Roman 
power, extended into Abyssinia, although, there is nothing 





































































unreasonable in the tradition mentioned by the Abyssinians 
that their church was founded by the treasurer on his return, 
The Abyssinians appear to have better ‘grounds for maintain- 
ing their connection with Scripture history in this respect than 
they have for the claim, mentioned not long ago in these les- 
sons, to have been the subjects of the queen of Sheba. It is 
remarkable, however, that both Ethiopia and South Arabia 
should have been for so many generations governed by suc- 
cessive queens. The church which claims its descent from 
the disciple of Philip the evangelist, the church of Abyssinia, 
though the poorest, the most ignorant, the most superstitious, 
at least in practice, of all the churches of Christendom, is yet 
most deeply interesting, as the living representative of one of 
the most venerable and ancient peoples in history. It has 
been linked for ages to the Coptic Church, and, in her 
isolation amidst the mountains, has sternly repulsed all the 
assaults of the Greek and Roman churches. For ages 
her story has been one of cruel persecution, humiliating to 
any right-minded Christian of the West ; and, if every effort to 
bring her into closer communion with any other part of 
Christendom has failed, the Christian powers, whose attacks 
have only intensified the attachment of the people to their 
own distorted traditions, are chiefly to blame. That spirit is 
illustrated by an Ethiopian epigram, when, two hundred and 
fifty years ago, the Jesuits were expelled from the country, 
It is thus translated : ‘‘ The sheep of Ethiopia have been de- 
livered from the hyenas of the West, by the doctrines of the 
apostles St. Mark and St. Cyril, the pillars of the church, 
Sing, rejoice, and be glad, O ye sheep of Ethiopia.’’ 
The College, Durham, England. 


a 
By the Rev. William EWing 


‘THe WAY THAT GOETH DOWN FROM JERUSALEM UNTO 
Gaza,’’—It is impossible to say with certainty which route 
was followed by the eunuch. Any one traveling to-day as he 
did would find the most practicable road that which de- 
scends by Wady ‘Aly as far as Latrftin, whence the way te 
the southwest would be taken. The roads frequented by pil- 
grims and others were repaired every spring, to facilitate the 
travel of the multitudes coming to and returning from the 
great feasts at Jerusalem. After the destruction of the eity, 
many of these roads soon disappeared. Others are marked 
by simple bridle-paths. In favor of the road southward, by 
way of Hebron, is the ancient tradition, accepted by Eusebius, 
which identified ‘Ain ed-Dirweh with the spot where the 
eunuch was baptized. On the other hand, the fact that Philip 
was afterwards found at Azotus makes in favor of the way 
suggested above, as it would pass, probably, within about ten 
miles of that city. 

‘*A MAN OF ETHIOPIA, ... WHO HAD COME TO JERUSALEM 
FOR TO WoRSHIP.’’—Here is introduced a distinguished prose- 
byte to the Jewish faith, whose conversion was probably due te 
disciples of Hillel, who regarded proselytizing as a sacred duty, 
To make:a proselyte was to rescue a soul from doom. The 
great rival school of Shammai was resolutely set against the 
practice. Nothing less than the observance of the whole Law 
would satisfy them ; and this obligation seemed to be weakened 
by the division into ‘‘ Proselytes of the Gate,’’ who were sub- 
ject only to the precepts of Noah, and ‘ Proselytes of Right- 
eousness,’’ on whom the law of Moses was laid. The doctors 
ef the Talmud finally sided with Shammai, declaring that 
proselytes were the plague of Istael, hindering the coming of 
Messiah. We do noi know to which class the Ethiopian 
treasurer belonged, but, at any rate, as a proselyte of the gate 
he had conformed to the requirement, specified later, for Gen- 
tile converts to the Christian faith. The spread of Christianity 
itt Abyssinia, which formed a great part of ancient Ethiopia, is 
traditionally ascribed to his influence. But, while the seeds 
of truth were doubtless sown by him as he found opportunity, 
it seems more probable that the conversion of the nation was 
due to the facts related in the romantic story of Frumentius 
(A.D. 330, circa). 

“ PHitie was Founpb at Azotus.’’—Azotus, the ancient 
Ashdod, and modern Esdad, is situated in the Philistine plain 
ever twenty-one miles south of Jaffa, and three miles from the 
seashore. The sands from the beach have been encroaching 
on the fields to westward for centuries, and, while their ad- 
vance is retarded in some measure by the orchards and syea- 
more groves which the village boasts, it appears to be only a 
question of time when the great city of other days will be 
utterly biotted out. It was ong of the royal cities of the Philis- 
tines, and here their god Dag was shattered at the pgesence 
of the ark of God. _ Reduced by Uzziah, it was doomed by the 
prophets (Amos 1 : 8; Zeph. 2: 4, etc. At the return from 
the Captivity we have still a hint of its importance (Neh. 13 : 
23, 24). It stood the longest siege recorded in history. It 
was taken by Psammetichus, king of Egypt ‘(circa B. C. 650), 
only after an jnvestment of twenty-nine years. It played a 
pteminent part in subsequent troublous times, down to the 
period of the Crusades; Since then it has undergone gradual 
decay, and is represented now only by a handful of miserable 
fellahy huts, amid which are strewn pathetically the remnants 
of faded splendor, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert E. Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE reference to the Ethiopia of which 
Candace was ruler recalls the wonderful 
vitality of the Egyptian nationality, On the 
upper Nile, and for a millenium after the lower 
reaches of the river had passed successively 
under the rule of Assyrian, Persian, Mace- 
donian, and Roman, an Egyptian kingdom 
maintained its independence, and held the 
barbarous tribes of the Soudan in subjection. 
Its rise from the rank of an outlying province 
to that of an independent kingdom is ascribed 
to the overthrow of the dynasty of priestly 
Pharaohs, which reigned in Thebes B.C. 
1050-950. The last of them is believed to 
have fled up the Nile, with a large body of 
the priestly caste, when Sheshenk—the con- 
temporary of Solomon—seized their capital. 
The zeal with which the worship of the The- 
ban deity Ammon-Ra was prosecuted in the 
new kingdom, the priestly rank of its Pha- 
raohs, and the coincidence of and 
names, tend to confirm this supposition. The 
art and architecture of the Ethiopians was 
of the same type as that of Egypt, But far 
less splendid and beautiful, as Lepsius de- 


dates 


scribes them in his ‘‘ Letters from Egypt and 
Nubia.”’ 
the country under their rule, but the emperor 
Aurelian, about A.D, 273, invited the Nubians 
to overrun the country, and obliterate it from 
the list of civilized nations, 

On the monuments of the kingdom are 


The Romans were unable to bring 








found pictures of female warriors of royal 
rank. Strabo (who died A.D. 24) and the 
elder Pliny (who died A.D. 79) specify Can- 
dace (Aandake) as the title of its queens. 
Irenaeus (who died A.D. 202) says that the 
chamberlain whom Philip baptized converted 
his queen, and preached the gospel to his 
countrymen with success, and even in Arabia, 
This is 
also the tradition among the Christians of 
Abyssinia, 

A recent discovery points to a somewhat 
similar Egyptian kingdom, which controlled 
the western half of the Soudan, from its capi- 
tal at Jenni on the Niger River, about twenty- 
six hundred miles west of the Niie, and but six 
hundred miles from the Atlantic Coast. Jenni 
has been superseded in later years by Timbuc- 
too, a mich younger city, but one better 
placed on the routes of the caravan trade. 
The edifices in Jenni, although only of clay, 
preserve the outlines of the Egyptian style, 
and indicate that it was built by migrants 
from either Egypt itself or from Ethiopia. 

Philadelphia. 


where he met with a martyr’s death. 


ASA 


Question Hints. 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


‘OR review the superintendent's questions 
on the previous lesson may be used, 


1. Go Sovurn (vs. 26-28).—Who was 
Philip? Where, probably, was he? Where | 
is Gaza? For what famous? (Judg. 16: 1-3, 


21-30.) Why isthe direction called ‘‘down’’? 
What kinds of direction for all his ways may 
the Christian obtain ? (Psa. 32: 8.) Why was 
Philip’s obedience especially to be praised? 
Where was Ethiopia? What may have set 
this eunuch to reading Isaiah? What hint 
does he give us as to how to become wise in 
the Bible? (Josh. 1: 8.) 

2. Go NEAR (vs. 29-31).—How did the 
custorts of the time warrant Philip’s approach ? 
How will the earnest soul-winner imitate him 
to-day? (2 Tim. 4:2.) What Eastern cus- 
tom accounts for Philip’s hearing what the 
eunuch was reading? Why should every 
Christian be ready and able to explain the 
Bible? Why was the passage the eunuch was 
reading especially hard for him to under- 
Stand? (Matt. 2:2.) How is his action in 
inviting explanation a model for us ? 

3. THE PROPHECY (vs. 32, 33).—In what 
chapter is this found? (Isa. 53: 7, 8.) How 
was Isaiah's metaphor of a sacrifice fulfilled 
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in Christ? (1 Cor. 5: 7.) When did Christ 
‘*open not his mouth ’’ as prophesied ? (Matt. 
27:14; Luke 23:9.) How was he of hum- 
ble station? (Matt. 2:23.) How was ‘ judg- 
ment,’’ justice, taken from him? (Matt. 27: 


23, 24.) How did the generation to which 
he belonged beggar description ? (Acts 3 : 
13-15.) 


4. THE FULFILMENT (vs. 34, 35).—How 
is it certain that this prophecy refers to Christ ? 
How was Philip wise in his method of preach- 
ing to the eunuch? Why should we become 
familiar with the prophecies concerning Christ ? 

5. THe Baptism (vs. 36-38).—How does 
the Revised Version print this passage? 
‘* What doth hinder ’’ most men that refuse to 
be baptized? What alone is needed before 
one may be baptized? Why is baptism re- 
quired of all Christians? Why was the eunuch 
wise in delaying his journey ? 

6. REJOICING (vs. 39, 40).—How may 
Philip have been ‘‘caught away’’? What 
reason for rejoicing had the eunuch? had 
Philip ? Where was Azotus? Cesarea? What 
later glimpse do we get of Philip ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What 
What did he do with the command ? 
did he 


command came to Philip? 2. 
3. Whom 
4. In what need was the 
eunuch? 5. How did Philip help him? 6, 
With what result? 7. This story teaches us 
to work and speak for Christ,—how ? 


Boston, Mass. 


meet ? 


a 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. In what direction is Gaza from Jerusa- 
lem? 2. For what purpose does Philip seem 
to have been sent toward thesouth? 3. What 
was the Ethiopian doing when Philip met 
him? 4. In what way did Philip help him? 
5. What lessons do you learn from the actions 
of both Philip and the Ethiopian ? 


8% These questions are given also in The Scholar's 





Magazine. They occupy a full page opposite the 
lesson to which they refer, and blank space is allowed 
for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ASK™. 


Lesson Summary 


HILIP was doing good work in Samaria, 
but the Lord had another work for him 
elsewhere. So an angel of the Lord sum- 
moned him ; told him where to go, but nothing 
more, and ‘Philip ‘‘ arose and went.’’ As he 





goes in his appointed way he espies the caval- 
cade of the great Ethiopian dignitary. Then 
| comes word from the Spirit bidding him join 
| the eunuch’s chariot. Eager to obey, Philip 
runs forward and overhears the man reading 
as he He is reading ‘from Isaiah, and 
Lamb of God. ‘‘ Understandest thou 
what thou readest?’’ asks Philip. ‘* How 
can I, except some one shall guide me?’’ is 
| the answer. 


rode. 


| of the 


Philip is inyjted into the chariot ; 
he begins at the text just read; he preaches 
Jesus. So fully are the Lord’s claims set forth, 
| that on reaching a piece of water the new con- 


It is adminis- 
| tered; Philip is called of the Spirit to other 
| work, and the eunuch goes on his homeward 
| Way rejoicing. 

| 2 


vert at once demands baptism, 


Added Points 


For him who obediently listens, the angels 
of God and the Holy Spirit are ever-present 
| instructors. 

God’s wish as to one’s field or kind of 
| labor should be final. 





To the submissive, he 
will show it clearly, and will give success. 
Run to duty as.God makes it plain. 
nestness is not obtrusiveness. 


Ear- 
Many an anx- 
ious heart is eager for the messages we may 
carry. 

Jesus is in the Old Testament as well as the 
New. When he is in the words of believers, 


of others. 

Two model Christians were Philip and the 
eunuch, —the one full of consecrated zeal; the 
other, of eagerness and holy joy. 








Books on Child Study * 
N ATTRACTIVE volume on Child 


Observations, or, more explicitly, 
observations of the imitative and allied 
activities of children, edited by Miss Ellen’ 
M. Haskell, is issued in response to many 
requests for the records made by the stu- 
dents of the State Normal School at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. The observations 
are brief, objective, ungarnished, and ap- 
propriately grouped. It is ‘not against 
them that many of them seem common- 
place and ordinary. They make no-pre- 
tension to being startling or ‘‘ scientifi¢,’’ 
although they are such stuff as science is 
made of. The Graduates’ Association, 
under whose auspices the records are. pub- 
lished, must not be criticised for not 
accomplishing what it has not attempted. 
The teacher and the parent under the 
stimulus of simple records like these 
should be content to come more closely 
into sympathy with child life without be- 
coming scientists or psychologists. The 
Introduction to this book, by Principal 
E. H. Russell, is one of the ablest general 
essays on childhood extant. As truth, 


it is philosophical ; as literature, it is fas- 


cinatingly rich, vivacious, 
terful. 

While it is not easy to define just 
what we mean by the spiritual nature, 


poetic, mas- 





* Child Observations. First Series : Imitation and 
Allied Activities. Made by the Students, and Pub- 
lished under the Auspices of the Graduates’ Associa- 
tion, of the State Normal School of Worcester, Mass. 


Edited by Miss Ellen M. Haskell. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. H. Russell, Principal of the school. 12mo, 
pp. xxxiii, 265. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1.50. 


The Child: Its Spiritual Nature. By Henry King 

wis. 8vo, pp. viii, 222. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. §2. 

The Education of the Central Nervous System: A 
Study of Foundations, especially of Sensory and 
Motor Training. By Reuben Post: Halleck, M.A. 
(Yale). x12mo, pp. xii, 258. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. §r. 

The Kindergarten of the Church. 
Chisholm Foster: 12mo, pp. 227. New 
Eaton. §r. 

W. V., Her Book, and Various Verses. By Wil- 
liam Canton. 16mo, illustrated, pp. z50. New York:: 
Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 


(Continued on page 125) 


‘By Mary J. 
York: Hunt & 











Advertising Rate 


® cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 


on Qn advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording,.and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





If you need a tonic, use Horsford’s Acid 





then will he also appear in the hearts and lives | 


Phosphate. It stimulates the stomach, nour- 
| ishes the nerves, builds the brain tissue. A 
wonderful tonic. Makes a delightful beverage. 





' ~ . . . 
| For relieving throat diseases, coughs, and 
hoarseness, 


use ‘*Brown’s Bronchial 
| Troches.’’ Sold only in boxes. Avoid imita- 
tions, 
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Every young wife and 
mother should read 


Here is a magnificent offer for every mother, 
an offer which deserves guick attention. 

The publishers of Trarnep MoTHEeRHoop, in 
order to introduce their magazine quickly to 
half a million mothers, make the following 
splendid offer to Tue Sunpay ScHoot Times 


readers : 


Care of Children 


By Elisabeth Robi Scovil. Fine English 
cloth, 360 pages. Price, $1.25. Its author will 
be remembered as for years editor of The Moth- 
er’s Department of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journadl. 
It is a practical bodk from every standpoint, 
and Zion's Herald says of it: “‘ It should be in 
the hands of every mother.” And the Boston 
Transcrift says: “It is worth its weight in 
gold to those bringing up children.” 

Now, as a special offer for a limited time - 
only, we will send you a copy of the above work 
together with 


Trained Motherhood 


for one year, for one dollar. 


TRAINED MOTHERHOOD, published 
monthly, is the magazine every mother needs. 
In it the best authorities the world over give you 
their helpful advice on matters of baby’s health, 
comfort, clothing, education, amusement, etc. 
Send $1.00 for both. Address, 


: THE MOTHERHOOD CO. 
150 Nassau Street New York City 


A NEW QUARTERLY 


FOR THE 


HOME 
DEPARTMENT 


In recognition of the need fora special 
Quarterly for Home Departments, we 
have had prepared with great carea 
Home Department Quarterly, which is 
based on the International Lessons,and 
is so constructed as toeminently satisfy 
the peculiar needs of these scholars, 

Price, 4 cents each; 16 cents a year. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., - Boston: 























JUST PUBLISHED. 





COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 


Nelson’s New Serics of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text, and all of them are m value to the 
students of the Bible. y are not pictures so much 
| as-guides and expositors in the Holy Word.”’—New 

York Observer, Deo. 31, 1806. 

** It is one of those wonderful helps to the popular 
study of the Bible which both illustrates the enormous 
amount of fruitful critical study which has been sopted 
to the Bible in our time, and oy the best possible as- 
surance that the sacred book has gained in weight, im- 
portance, and in the reverent feeling of the people for it. 

all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 1s 
ig FOREMOST AND Best."’— Zhe /ndependent, Jan. 
14, 1897. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive (ist. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


YER’S BOOKS ‘cotstrss 


BOOKSTORES 


OODY’S comp.etre Lists EREE 


SAMPLE TRAC 
Fleming H, Revell Co., Pubs., New York, Chicago 


Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly 


for Primary Teachers, on the lessons, with Kinder- 
garten methods. 40 cents a year. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City 


for Sunday-school 
Lie — 
ishers. ver 800 on our on discount a 


GOODENOUGH & W M CO., New York. 


The Good Shepherd 
The Shepherd of Jerusalem 


Two steel-plate engravings 
of religious sentiment 


Heavy paper, 22X31 inches; engraving, 12X21 inches. 


In the first, the tender light ofthe Saviour’s face shines 
forth with its message—“‘ 1 am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine, and I lay down 
my life for the sheep.” 

In the other, the solemn lesson of the dismantled 
cross on the summit of Calvary is read by a shepherd in 
wondering reverence. 


Reduced Price 


To close out the remaining limited su -, 
coretely pached, 0 euutetamcer Orde terion 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 

















1200 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. . 
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the reader of Mr. 





(Continued from page 124) 
Lewis's book, The 

Child; Its Spiritual Nature, will soon 
apprehend that the author is not discuss- 
ing either the strictly mental or the physi- 
cal aspect of the child. He has, indeed, 
something to say about these things, 
bit more with the view of demonstrating 
just what the child's capacities, powers, 
and susceptibilities are. He briefly cites 
incidents. and instances from child life 
under suggestive group titles ; he shows 
what children have done, and what they 
can do ; what they have been, and can 
be ; how they are regarded among various 
péoples in all parts of the world; what 
position our Lord assigned them, and | 
how the Christian world has practically 
denied them the right to that position. 
He gives an effective chapter on ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’ s Hymns.’’ The author has seem- 
ingly studied the child, not ignorantly of 
the modern craze, but independently, 
with much discrimination and sympathy. 
He is quite fearless in his desire to save 
the children from their friends. He does 
not understand how our Lord could say, 
‘of such is the kingdom. of heaven,’’ if 
«‘such"’ is altogether evil. While the 
book presents much that is neither novel 
nor new to any one familiar with the 
child-study literature of the day, its 
general plan, scope, and trend of teach- 
ing give it a distinctive place, and promise 
for it the accomplishment of a mission 

for the child. 

Accerding to Mr. Halleck, the old 
theory that ‘‘it is never too late to be 
what you might have been'’. has worked 
untold damage. His book, The Educa- 
tion of the Central Nervous System, is a 
scientific though popular demonstration 
of the proposition that’ “it is always teo 
late to be what you might have been.’’ 
It is a plea for the education of the cen- 
tral mervous system during young life, 
when the brain cells are in their plastic 
Stage,—a stage which mever can be re- 
called in later life. While the book 
necessarily thus deals with .the material 
side of mental life, the author is not 
materialistic. Parents and teachers can 
gain. many useful hints from this book, 
as it is for the most part simple and un- 
technical in treatment. They cannot fail 
te..at least gain a new responsibility 
toward the training of young people 
into riglit habits at precisely that time 
which is physiologically best. It is true 
they must be careful not to be leu away 
too far into a resting upon the cultivatien 
of brain cells and fibers, as though this 
were a mental and spiritual finality. And 
they must not too implicitly accept all the 
author's inferences as though they were 
established facts. His dogma, for in- 
stance, ‘‘ the sooner the idea is exploded 
that a child should not be taught until 
it can see the why and wherefore of things, 
the-better it will be for the world,’’ is alto- 
gether too sweeping. But the book is a 
valuable contribution to that which is 
scientifically and physiologically funda- 
mental in education. 

At the last International Sunday-school 
Convention, Mrs. Mary }. Chisholm Fos- 
ter read a paper, which attracted a good 
deal of attention, on «‘ The Kindergarten 
of the Church.’’ The main thesis of it | 
was that the churches ought te establish | 
real_kindergartens for the education of 
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Mrnold’s Chart of 
Paul’s Fourneypings 


Prepared be C. EB. Arnold, B.M. 


E ites routes followed and places visited by Paul in his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear 
outline maps. Each map representsa distinct period in Paul’s 
work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 
The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. It is 
printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth 
covers, stamped in gold. When folded within its covers, it 
measures 6% by 34 inches—a convenient pocket size, giv- 
ing in compact form the very informa- 
tion which every student and teacher 
of the Bible needs to have right at 
hand in the study of Paul’s life. 


Price, 20 cents 


For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 





en You Stop 
to Think of It 


isn’t it a wonder that Christian 
workers do not give more careful 
thought to Bible study? Not 
Bible reading—but Bible study. 

Here is a book which we love 
and honor, and yet do not know 
nearly as well as we might. 
Tired of desultory reading, many 
of us try to work out on paper 
plans for Bible study. The sub- 
ject is appalling. We soon are 
at sea, and how easy it is to drift 
into desultory reading again ! 

There are some who shrink 
from real Bible study because at 
first glance it seems such a diffi- 
cult task. ‘I haven't a good 
commentary.”’ “I don’t know 
how to begin.’’ ‘“ I don’t under- 
stand Hebrew or Greek, and so 
cannot read the originals.”” A 
thousand objections over against 
ten thousand reasons why objec- 
tions should be ignored ! 

In these days it is easy to get 
the right help to careful Bible 
study. Such study need not be 
exhaustive, but, so far as it does 
go, itcan be correctin its method 
| and lasting in itsresults. A little 
real study is not only far better 
for ‘the student, but is actually 





satisfying reading. 

It is possible now for readers 
| of The Sunday School Times to 
/have in their Bible study the 
skilled help of the Professor of 

Biblical Literature at Yale, who 
is not only a Bible scholar, but 
la practical teacher of Bible 
| Students. 
| He writes an outline of study 
| every week for The Sunday 
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| those who want to know some- 


» thing’ accurately about the in- 


}| spired Word in its rich meanings. 
He helps you to as little or as 

|much study as you choose, but, 

| whether little or much, it is well- 

| directed and profitable study. 

| Turn back to page 122 in this is- 

| sue, and Professor Sanders’s out- 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year, ...... 2-4 £586 3 $x. 
Une copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the faltowing yearly club rates: i 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 

separate rs. 

Be) pork Or 8 club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in ee 
cents each, when so desired. 

he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one ‘ 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to pac 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. | ‘ 

Free Copies. ne free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


to one address, at fi 





“eX Aditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. : 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the pepers may be required. 

Change of Address. ubscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. AY e 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club ke subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by 

‘he papér will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

d for, unless by special request. The papers 

for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 

tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 





6 shiings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sing! to the individual addresses, or in a 
ck to one a dress, whichever may be preferred by 
¢ subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 
for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 


SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receiptof TEN CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y 
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Boston Linen our celebrated papers and envel- 
Boston Bond opes we will send for 
Bunker Hill { ¢ 50 cents, postpaid 

| Bacay os $ our Assorted Styles Box, contain- 





ing 36 sheets (no two alike) and 
% envelopes to match—every style in use by good society 
ut sample book we still continue to send for 4 cents (to 
pay postage), but with this box in hand it is easier to 
select one’s favorite paper. Specimens of Monograms, 
Street Dies, etc., are included. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., 49 Franklin St., Boston. 
In ordering zoods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised tn this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL- TIMES 


There are thousands of 
sickly school-girls all over 
this broad land that are 
dragging their way through 
school-life who might enjoy 
that abundant life which be- 
longs to youth by simple at- 
tention to hygienic laws and 
a proper course of treatment 
with Scott’s Emulsion. This 
would make the blood rich, 
the heart-beat strong; check 
that tendency to. exhaustion 
and quicken the appetite by 
strengthening the digestion. 
Our book tells more about 
it. Sent free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 
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‘Visible 
Sermons 


Magic lantern pictures not o 
“preach without. words,” but 
serve to illustrate the wo of 
reacher. The finest illustrations 
sermons, talks, bible read- 
8, Sunday-schooil lessons and 
entertainments,are produced with 


McALLISTER’S 


Magic Lanterns: 


AND STEREOPTICONS. 


All styles; prices from as little to ag 
much as you can afford. Thousands of 
views: all accessories. Views rented on reason- 
able terms. Send for 250 page book free. 
t. HK. 








BARLOW'’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Roses ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


. 8S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


A SURE CORN CURE 
Removes the corn—and the roots—without 
ee or danger—A-CORN Salve, perfectly 
harmless. 15 cents a box. 


At druggists or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., 305 Cherry St., Phila. 
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not make 


art as well as music part of the 
church service? By the aid of one 
of our Magic Lanterns 
you can illustrate 
your sermon with 
. some of the world’s 
masterpieces in art. 
Special Lanterns and Stides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES — Boston: 3% Bromfield St. Carcago: 19 
La Salle St. Kawsas Ciry (Mo.) : 615 East 14th St. Moma- 
APOLIS: 23 Washington Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 
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Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP, x hat or catalog. 
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That people who have 
tried different choco- 
lates prefer 


WHITMAN’S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate 


to all others. It is distinct- 
ively delicious—distinct- 
ively pure. 

Your grocer has it in 1 Ib. and 4 Ib. tins. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philada. 
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FISHIN’ JIMMY 
BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


This is altogether the most popular of Mrs. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England stories. 
Jimmy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessly ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
know him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 
and the uplifting power of an unselfish purpose. 

The book is now issued by the Publishers of 


“ Fishin’ 


The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
publishers. It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- 
piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 


30 cents 
the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
103i Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 125) 
theoretical, practical : and, second, an 
exposition of Mrs. Foster's plan of modi- 
fication of the kindergarten of Froebel 
so as to include more distinctively biblical 
instruction. The plan is not merely theo- 
retical, for Mrs. Foster devotes the three 
concluding chapters of the book to an ac- 
count of her kindergarten as actually in 
operation in the First Methodist Church 
of Amsterdam, New York. It would be 
folly to say that the strict Froebelian 
| kindergarten could not be improved upon, 
| but, in making such improvements, care 
| must be taken that the vital prihciples 
| which underlie it are not lost sight of. 
Under the supervision of a woman like 
Mrs. Foster, the institution of her love 
is not likely to lose its characteristics and 
influence, but, under half-trained teachers, 
the institution which she has inaugurated 
would speedily endanger the kindergar- 
ten's good name. The author therefore 
proposes that the kindergarten of the 
church shall be run only by accomplished 
kindergartners. She has the courage of 
her convictions, too, and if she were fol- 
lowed in her classifications of children by 
age, in the avoidance of the use of repul- 
sive pictures, etc., the primary portion of 
our Sunday-schools would be more justly 
and effectively handled. On the other 
hand, her statement that ‘‘it is more im- 
portant that children go to church than to 
Sunday-school '’ needs revision. 

About two years ago, William Canton, 
better known in England than in America 
by his editorial contributions to Good 
Words, issued a delicately idealistic study 
of his child under the title, «‘ The Invisi- 
ble Playmate.’’ Now he gives us W. V., 
Her Book, a delightful bit of running 
description of his little child in all those 
ordinary doings and situations which are 
too sweetly natural to be commonplace. 
Mr. Canton has a remarkably delicate 
touch. But in picturing the child he un- 
consciously pictures himself as ‘‘a born 
father’’ in fine sympathy with both the 
child's strer.gth and weaknesses. 
siderable portion of the book is a collec- 
tion of Mr. Canton's verses. These, like 
the prose, show the artist and the poetic 
sensibilities of the author's nature. There 
is a quaint and fertile fancy, a force of 
thought, and an individuality of expres- 
sion, inthem. The book is made up in 
pleasing accord with the author's literary 
graces and refinement of soul. 


CAS 


The Social Law of Service. By Richard T. 
Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. (12mo, pp. 276. New 
York : Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts 
& Jennings. 90 cents.) 

Faith and Social Service. Eight Lectures De- 
livered before the Lowell Institute. By 
George Hodges, D.D., Dean of the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
(12mo, pp. 270. New York : Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.25.) 


Professsor Richard T. Ely, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has broken a long 
silence to give to the members of the 
Christian Endeavor Society a readable 
text-book. Professor Ely in this book 
treads the mysterious borderland between 
theology, ethics, and economics, where 
the real problems of life lie, but to enter 
which the theologian is usually ill pre- 
pared and the economist seldom has an 
interest. Some there be who hint that 
Professor Ely is more at home here than 
in his special field of economics, and 
many more attach to his words on this 
and kindred topics a unique importance. 
He is an economist, first of all, but an 
economist who never in the whirl of eco. 
nomic forces.and in the clash of class con- 
flicts loses sight of the supreme value of 
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theman. He is, besides, a Christian, and 
believes. the church to be the fulcrum on 
which Christ as the divine lever is moving 
the world. His book is in consequence 
an earnest, forceful, at times eloquent, 
plea for social righteousness, —for the re- 
demption of the world, not the plucking 
of a select few out of the world. Every 
chapter brings a reminder that Christ's 
special mission was to elevate and inten- 
sify the sense of social solidarity, of ethi- 
cal obligation to all our neighbors. 
Christians have long been debtors to Pro- 
fessor Ely for pointing out the duty and 
the opportunity of the church. This ser- 
mon will increase the obligation by giv- 
ing a spiritual uplift and a still wider out- 
look to thousands of eager students. 
Dean Hodges’s book of eight lectures on 
Faith and Social Service is of unusual 
worth,-as dealing with our social prob- 
lems in their relation to the faith which 
finds expression in service. The style is 
admirably clear, and none the less forci- 
ble for being quiet and self-restrained. 
The author has so keen a sense of the 
greatness of the issues that he is always 
insistent, and yet never sinks to the stri- 
dency which characterizes so much of the 
Rterature of reform. His genial humor pre- 
serves him from this weakness. Healsosees 
the measure and balance of social facts, 
instead of fastening attention on one side 
of the case; and his acquaintance with 
history is too close to allow him to believe 
that the former days were better than 
these. Two classes of readers will be 
benefited. by the book,—those who are 
not yet awake to the greatness of our so- 
cial eyils, and those who see nothing else. 
At some points the author is open to cor- 
rection as to the facts. Glasgow is not an 
ideal city. Its excess of poverty, drunk- 
enness, and death-rate put it far below 
some American cities. 
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The Sanctuary of Suffering. By Eleanor Tee. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. P. F. David- 
son, M.A. (8vo, pp. xvi, 371. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. §2.) 


This is a beautiful book from the pen 
of a lady who seems to belong to that 
school which would reconcile the beliefs 
of the High Church party with the thought 
of to-day, —the school of Gore and Illing- 
worth. Many readers will dislike what 
she says of ‘the sacrifice of the altar,”’ 
and of confession and absolution. But all 
will recognize the lofty spirit, at once 
poetic and philosophic, which breathes on 
every page. Unlike books gene ally 
which treat of its theme, this one takes a 
wide range in discussing the elements 
which make up the Christian view of life 
and the world, and then approaches the 
special topics of consolation. The author 
has no liking for voluntary asceticism, 
holding that it leads the soul away from 
God. Nor does she admire the ecclesi- 
astic ‘‘who said he was happye to have 
practiced detachment su long and so suc- 
cessfully that he could thank God he did 
not care for a single being on earth !"’ 
Hert numerous quotations from Carlyle 
and Macdonald show that she has not 
confined her studies to her own school of 


thought. 
a. 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt : ‘The Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching. 1896. By Henry Van 
Dyke, D.D., pastor of the Brick Church in 
New York. (12mo, pp. xi, 457. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75.) 


Dr. Van Dyke departs from the usual 


routine of the Lyman Beecher foundation, 


and sets himself to show his auditors not 
what to preach, but how to preach. Be- 
lieving that the young men before him 
are to deal with a generatien whose faith 


will be assailed on every side, he would 
fit them for the encounter. His methed 
is positive. He does not seek to supply 
his hearers with clever retorts on unbe- 
lievers, but to give them such a vision of 
the great realities of Christian faith as 
shall make their reply spontaneous, easy, 
and effective. Especially he presents 
Christ in his person, his teaching, and his 
kingdom, as the answer to all the questions 
doubt may press upon us. Particularly 
noteworthy is his treatment of God's sov- 
ereignty in relation to human liberty. 
‘Free will he asserts, and reprobation he 
denies, and yet shows himself a Calvinist 
on this last test. 
ss 
Essays on” Nature and Culture. By Hamilton 


ight Mabie. (12mo, pp. ii, 326. New 
York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.25.) 


This volume of essays which appeared 
in The Bookman presents, in’short chap- 
ters, the method and manner of attain- 
ment to proficiency in the art of living 
through the aid of nature, —not as studied, 
but as felt Mr. Mabie has grasped the 
great teaching that the deeper spiritual 
influence of nature comes to those who 
open their souls to the message of the 
universe writ in the daily beauty of hill 
and field, as well as to those who wrestle 
with her secret through the night watches 
until the struggle leaves them limping all 
their lives after. In simple, stimulating, 
illuminating exposition, Mr. Mabie out- 


can be quickened, the senses trained, the 
soul brought into personal intimacy with 
nature, and its spiritual message read. 


have learned to express, the book will be 
most useful. 


The,guestion of this title is admirably 
answered in the little book itself. Writ- 
ten, evidently, by a college graduate, or 
by one in very close sympathy with such, 


of something definite to do after college 
days are ever, and it points out ways in 
which that something may be found. The 
tone of the book is high and eminently 
practical. 


Ore 
Literary Notes and News 


Questions for He who answers a 
Misstonary Meetings question intelligently 





or Lessons implies that he has 
more knowledge of the subject under 
| consideration than his answer calls for. 
Any one who can correctly answer such a 
| question as, How does a home missionary 


| illustrate the refining influence of the gos- 


pel? or, What is the present condition of | 


the church in Madagascar? or, again, 


| Why did Paul become a foreign mission- 


ary ? shows wider knowledge of his theme | 


|than is necessary merely to answer the 
| question. The person unable to answer 
| these and other like questions will find 
| help in a new department of questions in 
|The Church at Home and Abroad, pub- 
| lished monthly in Philadelphia by the 
| Presbyterian Board of Publication ($1 a 
| year) The method followed is that of 
| giving lists of questions each month, with 
| a page number of the magazine on which 
|the answer may be found. Moreover, 
these lists are reprinted in leaflet form, 
| and can be used as supplemental lessons 
in the Sunday-school, as well as for mis- 
sionary meetings, for which they are spe- 


cially designed. 
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LITHIA WATER 


SPRINGS 1 and 2 


tive. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


DR. J. ALLISON HODGES, Professor of Anatomy 
and Clinical Professor of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases,. University College of Medicine, Rich- 
mond, Va.: 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 





lines the way in which the imagination | 


To the young of eighteen and older, and 
to all of any age who feel more than they | 


a 
After College, What? For Girls. By Helen | 
Ekin Starrett. gee. 9? 27. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents.) 


it shows a young woman's absolute need | 


| Spring No, 1, possesses decided merve tonic and re= | 


properties, and is an efficient remedy ina | 
pa | over-mental labor, and in those cases also where there 


| wide range of nervous disorders. In all of the many 


cases of nervous indigestion and neurasthenia in | 


| which I have prescribed it, it has proved highly bene- 
ficial.” 

DR. JOHN HM. TUCKER, of Henderson, N. C., 
President of the Medical Seciety of North Carolina, 
Member of the American Medical Association, says : 


“ The action of the 
LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 1, is that of a decided nerve tonic. Ner- 
vous dyspepsia, with its train of distressing symptoms, 
is promptly and permanently relieved by it.’’ 


DR. WN. B. TOWLES, /Prefessor of Anatomy 
and Materia Medica, University of Virginia: 

“In dyspepsia, especially in that form of it in which 
there is an excessive production of acid during 
the process of nutrition, | have found the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


| highly efficacious. No, 1 has, in some instances, af- 
forded very remarkable relief in such cases where No. 2 
had proved ineffectual.” 


_DR. WM..O. BASKERVILLE, /etersturg, Va.: 
‘* As a tonic, anti-dyspeptic, and restorative, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 1, is without a peer... . It exertsa 
happy effect on the hepatic cells, causing a heafthy 
secretion and excretien of the bile—a ‘sine gua 
non’ in pertect digestion.’’ 


Nature’s great anti-dyspeptic and restora- 

A nerve tonic. and exhilarant, 

and invaluable to the tired brain- 
worker. The best table water. 


PROFESSOR ATTFIELD, London, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.1.C., P.C.S., Professor of 
Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, says : 


“ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


DR. ROBERTS BARTHOLOW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
General Therapeutics in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, etc. :\ ** The 
is the best table water known to me ; and 
I have some experience of them all.”’ 


is strongly commended by its remark- 
able purity,” 


HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D.,LL.D., President and 
Professor of Clinical Surgery, University Collage of 


Medicine, Richmond, Va., says : 





Spring No. 2, has a very marked adaptation to di 
of the digestive organs. In that condition especially 
known as nervous dyspepsia, frequently caused by. 





is an excess of acid, in the progress of nutrition, it 
will be found highly efficacious.'’ 


DR. GEORGE R. FOWLER, Attending Surgeon 
St. Mary's and Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. (Reference Handbook, vol. 1, page 718), says : 

“Spring Ne. 2 seems to be the mest potent in its 
effects upon the digestive organs. These waters 
are, therefore, especially indicated in dyspepsia re- 


‘| sulting in or consequent upon the accumulation and de- 


position of uric acid or its salts in the system.” 


DR. HARVEY L. BYRD, /ormerly Professor of 
Practical Medicine in the Baltimore Medical College, 
says: 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2, is an admirable general tonic and restora- 


| tive, increasing the appetite, promoting digestion, 


| and invigorating the general health. 





Water for sale by all druggists and grocers. 


It is power- 
fully anti-acid ani especially efficacious in acid 
dyspepsia. It is strongly commended to a very large 
class of sufferers by a peculiar power asa nerve tonic 
and exhilarant, which makes it exceedingly valuable, 
where there is nothing to contra-indicate its use, in all 


cases where nervous depression is a symptom.'’ 


DR. T. GRISWOLD COMSTOCK, A.M., M.D., 
St. Louis, Mo. : 
**Im gouty dyspepsia | have known the action of 


Pamphiets on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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| FOR GENERAL 


BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 


| 





"FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..US.A. 








close relations to his little ones. 


—Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
“A man who has read it as thoroughly as | have, 
cannot say too much goed about ic. Rdward Ww. 
Bok, editer The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A book of rB2 pages (5% 7% inches). 
er mailed, at this price, by the publishers. 









** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
seuls and hearts. '*—/* 


Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children. 


IMustrated. Price, $1.25 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








** No one can read that little book without acquir- 
ing more loving sympathy, mor psychical know!l- 
edge of children’s needs, their struggles and ther 
victories.” -—Flé th Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
cago Kinderfa-ten College. 


For sale by book sellers, 





























“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
is best learned by the want o’ it.” 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 


Don’t you want a friend who would take half a2 year, 


your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? What would you give to find an 
assistant in your housework that would ng 4 yous 
floora and walls clean, and your kitchen bright, 
and yet aever w ugly over the matter of hard 
work. Sapolio is just such a friend and can be | 
Bought at all grocers. No. 30, | 


Educational 





DO NOT STAMMER 


Cured nine years 

Miss Laura F. Keely, 1338 Parrish St., Phila., Pa., 
writes: ‘‘ Nine years ago my mothef took me to the 
University of Pennsylvania, my case was examined by | 
Dr. Horatio-C. Wood, and he advised me to go to Mr. 
Edw. S. Johnston for treatment. My facial contortions 
were frightful, but in two months | was able to speak 
naturally and without hesitation.”’ 

Geo. J; MtKelway, M.D., 3612 Locust St., Phila., Pa., 
said: “I remember Miss Keely’s case very well. Her 
condition was as stated, and her cure is entire and 
permanent.” | 

Can refer to John _D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book to Puitaperpewia INstiTUuTE, 
BR Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Eovw.S. Jounston, 
cipal and Founder. Established 1884. 





wing. 
Tiambing & Heating 
civil B 
Mining & Prospecting 
Fagtich Branches 
Boo. Keeping 








APPLICANTS POR GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
should apply at ‘once, if they wish to prepare for the 
Spring examination. Iiustrated catalog sent free, con- 
taining testimonials, and names of hundreds who have 
successful. Six Ciyil Service question-books, and 
Sunday School Times for on€ year, sent free to all 
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Grass Lawns 


as to who is the champion Sunday-school scholar in point 
of unbroken, consecutive attendance. 
appears from week to week, together with the name of the 
school which they attend, and the record of their attendance. 


to send the name of any scholar whose record they may think 
Although chesP | especially creditable. 


edited by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. It is published 52 times 


= | helps and a most excellent concordance, all charges prepaid, for 


bright, 





The queen of summer fabrics—a 
Giaphanous combination of silk 
stripes on a linen ground, produc- 
ing the most beautiful effects for 
ladies’ suitings and waists 

If not to be had at the dealers, we'll send 


you free samples and tell you where to get it, 
MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia. 


olf all al mel el A OD cel aed ll cl el el el ll pe 





Your chimney has as much 
to do with your light as your 
lamp has. 

The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get ; sent free. 

“Pearl top” or 


glass.” 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


pearl 





The Sunday School Times intends to 


es economical 
collars and cuffs worn ; they are made of fine cloth, both 


| equal to two of any other kind. 





admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Who is the Sunday= 
School Champion ? 


UNIQUE and remarkably interesting contest is now 
waging in the columns of The Christian Herald 


The list of contestants 
Readers of The Sunday School Times are cordially invited 


The Christian Herald is the only paper in the world 


is printed in many beautiful colors, brimful of mag- 
nificent pictures, and can be had every week for one whole year 
together with an elegant International Minion Teachers’ 
Bible, red under gold edges, divinity circuit, including a// the 


only two dollars. 

The Sunday-School Contest is only one of a thousand 
enterprising, attractive, and wide-awake features. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory in every respect. 
Hence you run no risk, Address, 


The Christian Herald 
160 to 170 Bible House New York City 
T is.a significant fact that re- 





ARMSTRONG ¢ McKELVY 





BEYMER-BA ah, 
vaguastoont =” sponsible. dealers sell and re- 
ANCHOR ee. . Ps ° 
rxmm | | sponsible painters use Pure White 
ATLANTIC e . 
snaniat Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
eee New York, > M 
sEwErT and Pure Linseed Oil. They 
ULSTER ‘ P 
UNION know their business). Those who 
SHIPMAN } crease ’ 

don’t know, try to sell and use 
a sa}? | the “just-as-good mixtures,” ‘so 
JOH FLEW: 6 2208-0 called White Lead,” &c., &c. 
wenssy Cleveland. By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
SALEM ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
comm, “lem Mam FRE E Sa comand oe Samples, of colors fees 
KENTUCKY Sutibe. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 

Louisville. intending to paint, 





Always Ready for His? 


‘FERRIS Waist 


—children always are. Let your boy and 
girl wear FERRIS’ Good Sense Corset 
Waist if you would have them healthy, 
strong and well developed. It supports 
and strengthens the body without re- 
striction. Endorsed by physicians and ¢ 
thoughtful mothers every where. 

; Made for Ladies and Misses also, in al) sizes, 
-? Short and extra long waist high or low bust, 
Children’s 25c to 50c, Misses’ 50c. to gl. La- 
dies’ $1 to $2. For sale by all retailers. 
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1897-184 


SIG} in the gardens around Eden has 
wape there been seen the peer of our 
04 «JUBILEE ” CATALOGUE for 1897. gy 
To commemorate ‘our fiftieth 
business year, we- have pre- 
pared the most beautiful and 
wea valuable SEED and PLANT 
ML CATALOGUE the gardening Im 
emaAworld has ever seen. Every mm 
el COpy costs us 25 cts. to produce, Ram 
es but in honor of this our “JU= 
ma BILEE” year, we will send it 


this Season FREE to any one 


of toc. (i 


Sippand Plants, the work of- our 
Saas own artists. Also six full-size 


ogue who will state where 9) 
saw this advertisement. 


wea the 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


365 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 











The easiest roses to grow are] 
the celebrated D. & C, roses. 


The easiest way to grow them 





National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


THE MODERATE PRICE © 
of Waltham Watches has placed within 














as well as all other flowers off” 
worth is fully explained in the 
“New Gulde to Culture,” 


i the leading Rese Catalogue of Amer- 
ica. 28h edition now ready, 120 pages. 
This spiendidly illustrated book a 
S=:: of our Magazine will be mailed 
free on request. 





the reach of every one accurate 
time-keepers that will last a life time. 
Two watch movements are particularly 
recommended—‘R/VERS/DE” and 
“ROYAL.” For sale by all retail jewelers 
in any quality of case desired. 


Arm 








TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
py #10 to 625. No money in ad 


wr or 
Machinefor . $19.50 
(Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
and 2 other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay t Buy from 
factory. Save agents large profits. 
Over 1 in ase. Catalogue and 

monials Free. Write at o 


testi nce. 
56-164 West Van Buren St,1) foe Uhiesge The 
cco premee 800 Sa cd hoe 
Largest eerune and Av» 4 Bret Ne Milnnzy, 


etc., in the 













rhe “ LINENE” are the best and most 


sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one collar is 


wy — or ave peut of — oor (eoaty ave cents. 
sample collar a i i i 
Name style and size. y «Fang Sp icceodec lanes 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
st Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEAF? 


They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of E 
Ee 
1 














We'll send list_ of aids for hearing. 
Claflin Optical Co., Washington, D. & 














the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





nited States. Send for samples and prices. | 
| 


The Dt & Conard Co., 
Pitre ES 


Sccds=e= 








New Complete Catalog of m. 
BEST SEEDS that GROW 
mailed FREE to any address. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
_Philadeiphia, __ 


GOLD MORTGAGES 


SECURED ON CHOICE 






5% ~Silicasa™” 6% 


FOR SALE AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


HOMESTEAD 


LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
IcAG 


Orricers OIRECTORS 


Henry W. Bishop 
bao 





EMERSON B. TUTTLE Owen F. Aldis 


President John M. C-ark Walter F. Cobb 
Norman Williams 
THOmAs BUDEON Hen-y Dibbive ©. W. Pallerton 
8 cretary . Ez T 


: ae? SPF Emerson B. uttle 
| AMERICAN 
__ Fire Insurance Company, 
| Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| 1% IN GOLD NET to investors on five-year first 
> mortgages on improved farms in Red River 
2 Valley, North Dakota. 14 years in business. 
Write me. J. H. McCuttoucGn, Milton, N. Dak. 








Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
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